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Principles 


of Peace 


by Moshe Sharett 


_ CONCILIATION COMMISSION 
which called the Lausanne Conference de- 
tives its authority and inspiration from the Res- 
glution adopted by the General Assembly at 
Paris on December 11, 1948. That Resolution 
was adopted after stormy debates and in the 
face of shanp divergences of viewpoint. Many 
of the provisions inserted in the first draft were 
voted down by a majority in the Political Com- 
mittee and the General Assembly. Some of the 
provisions which were retained in the final text 
had not found favor in the eyes of many delega- 
tions, including the representatives of Israel, 
who made no secret of their attitude in the Pol- 
itical Committee. Now the Government of Is- 
rael is being accused of having failed to imple- 
ment this Resolution of the Assembly. Let us ex- 
amine the true facts. 

The essential point of the Resolution is Par- 
agraph 5, which calls on the governments con- 
cerned “‘to seek agreement by negotiations con- 
ducted either with the Conciliation Commission 
or directly with a view to the final settlement of 
all questions outstanding between them.” 

What has been the fate of this provision? 

The Government of Israel did not wait for 
the initiative of the Conciliation Commission in 
order to take action along that line. As long ago 
a when the late Count Bernadotte acted as 
Mediator, Israel offered to negotiate directly with 
those who had waged war against her. For a long 
time prior to the Lausanne Conference the Gov- 
ernment of Israel made numerous attempts to 
establish direct contact with the neighboring 
States with a view to the initiation of peace 
negotiations. Later on it responded to the call 
of the Conciliation Commission and its delega- 
tion came to Lausanne ready to sit around a 








THE ABOVE ARTICLE is excerpted from a 
speech delivered by the Israeli Foreign Minister 
before the Knesset in Tel Aviv on June 15, 1949. 

It was delivered as a summary of the political 
situation during the stalled Lausanne Conference. 
The Conference has since resumed more auspic- 
iously, with Israel’s position on refugees more 
closely defined, the Arabs authorized to discuss 

ndary and other questions, and the United 
States more active. There has also been an arm- 
tice agreement with Syria. In principle the Is- 
raeli position remains as defined in the above 
article, 


table, under the auspices of the Commission, with 
every Arab delegation with the exception of 
the Syrian, because Syria had not yet concluded 
an armistice with Israel. Even during the Laus- 
anne Conference the Government of Israel has 
continued its efforts to explore possibilities of 
peace negotiations by direct contact. 

As against this, what was the line followed 
by the Arab States? Their delegations announced 
upon their arrival in Lausanne that they had 
not been sent at all to conduct peace negotia- 
tions. They had come exclusively to deal with 
the Arab refugee problem. Moreover, they re- 
fused altogether to meet the delegation of Israel 
under the auspices of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion. To this day, they have not moved from 
that position. They have failed to enter into 
negotiations with the delegation of Israel on the 
problem of peace even through the intermediary 
of the Commission. All specific proposals which 
were presented by the Israeli delegation for 
transmission to certain Arab delegations have 
so far remained unanswered. 

Is it possible under these circumstances to 
blame the delegation of Israel for the present 
impasse at Lausanne? Can it be charged with 
the failure of negotiations which have not, in 
fact, even begun? 

Paragraph 4 of the Resolution of December 
11 calls upon the Conciliation Commission “‘to 
begin its functions at once, with a view to the 
establishment of contact between the parties 
themselves and the Commission at the earliest 
possible date.” 

Fully six months have passed since this Resol- 
ution was adopted. The Commission must surely 
have made numerous efforts to bring about a 
meeting between the parties. These efforts have 
evidently failed. An express injunction of a Res- 
olution of the General Assembly has remained 
a dead letter because of the obstinate intransig- 
eance of the other side. 


The Boundary Question 


ONE OF the main points at issue in connection 
with the peace problem, both at Lausanne and 
outside, is the question of the frontiers. On this 
subject no express provision is contained in the 
December 11 Resolution. The Paris session of 
the General Assembly rejected the attempt to 
adopt as a basis of the negotiations the report 
of Count Bernadotte which proposed that the 
whole southern portion of the State of Israel, 
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including the Negev, should be torn away from 
it. A renewed attempt was made at Paris to pre- 
judice the issue in this regard by inserting a pro- 
vision requiring the State of Israel to give up 
part of the Negev in exchange for Western Gal- 
ilee. This attempt, too, has failed. The final 
text of the Resolution left the door open to any 
settlement on the question of frontiers upon 
which both sides would agree. This means that 
no position taken up by Israel regarding the 
frontiers can be described as contrary to the 
Resolution of December 11. 

Israel is ready, as she has always been, to ne- 
gotiate on the frontiers with any of the States 
with which she has an armistice agreement. 
Negotiations on this subject must, of course, 
form part of overall peace negotiations. If the 
approach is to be realistic, such negotiations 
must, in accordance with the Security Council 
Resolution of November 16, 1948, be a direct 
extension of the armistice agreements, as a re- 
sult of which dividing lines were fixed in each 
case as provisional boundaries. These armistice 
agreements can only be changed by mutual con- 
sent, unless they are replaced by peace treaties 
which, of course, also require mutual consent. 

Accordingly, the natural frontiers between 
Israel on the one hand and Egypt, Lebanon and 
Syria, respectively, on the other hand, are the 
former boundaries between the British man- 
dated territory and those three countries. The 
same holds good for the frontier between Israel 
and the State of Transjordan. Should mutual 
adjustments of these frontiers be desired for 
the benefit of both parties, they can form the 
subject of negotiation and agreement. 

In the case of Egypt, there is a special prob- 
lem of the Gaza-Rafa strip. In this matter, too, 
the Government of Israel is prepared to seek a 
solution by negotiations. 

Israel looks to peace, not to a campaign of 
conquest. Yet Israel can on no account ac- 
quiesce in the seizure by the invading armies 
of any strip of territory forming part of the 
area of the Jewish State. For this reason Israel 
will never agree to leave in the hands of Syria 
the strip lying to the east of the Jordan and 
the Lake of Galilee, with Mishmar Hayarden to 
the west, and will not sign any armistice agree- 
ment which does not provide for the complete 
withdrawal of the Syrian forces from that 
territory. 

As for the frontier between the State of Israel 
and the area west of the Jordan which is not 
included in Israel, there, too, our aim is peace, 
and peace negotiations. We have always declared 
that we should prefer to see a separate Arab 
State in that area, but we have not set this as a 
conditio sine qua non to a settlement. This ques- 
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tion, too, is a matter for discussion. As againy 


‘this attitude of ours, there are apparently son, 


Arab States which try today to find an opening 
for the solution of the problem in the territorial 
award contained in the Resolution of Novembe 
29, 1947. After having done all they could ty 
render that Resolution null and void; afte 
having planned and striven to drown the Jey. 
ish State, envisaged in that Resolution, in a tor. 
rent of blood and wipe it off the face of th 
earth; seeing that they have failed in their evi 
design, the Arab States are now trying to in- 
voke that very settlement. It is just as if a man 
who had tried to cut down his neighbor’s tre 
and had failed because his neighbor had thwarted 
him would turn around to claim a share of its 
fruit and shade. 


Ir WOULD be strange indeed if these State 
were now to find encouragement for their fal- 
lacious claim in the attitude of the United State 
Government. It is true that at the General As. 
sembly in Paris the United States had advocated 
the principle of territorial compensation or ex 
change of areas in relation to the frontiers of 
the Jewish State as defined in the Resolution of 
November 29, 1947. As already stated, no such 
principle was embodied in the Resolution of 
December 11, 1948. It would clearly be unred- 
istic and would lead to false hopes and unneces 
sary complications if the Government of th 
United States were to continue to uphold thi 
principle even now. It would be better to lear 
the solution of this question for negotiation be 
tween the parties concerned without restraining 
the freedom of these negotiations by any prim: 
ciples fixed in advance, or by any encourage 
ment or warning in either direction. Whoever, 
wittingly or unwittingly, encourages the Ard 
States to believe that they may succeed in wring- 
ing territorial concessions from Israel, i.e., tha 
they can obtain by political pressure what the 
have failed to gain by a war of aggression, wil 
not be serving the cause of peace in the Midd 
East. A special word of warning must be uttertd 
against any renewed attempt which might k 
made to rob the State of Israel of the southem 
part of the Negev. Why indeed should the Ari 
States be considered entitled to territorial com 
pensation? Is it because they invaded a countt 
which is not theirs, in flagrant violation of th 
Charter and in open rebellion against the Unite 
Nations authority? Is it because they failed # 
this pernicious enterprise? Those who try toda 
to revive the territorial principles of Novemb# 
29, 1947, as a basis for the final definition 
the frontiers of Israel, ignore all that has hap 
pened in this country since that date. Nothin 
has occurred to invalidate in the slightest degrt 
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the justification of the inclusion within the 
boundaries of Israel of any of the areas allotted 
to the Jewish State in that Resolution. On the 
other hand, many grave events have occurred 
which by blood, fire and pillars of smoke have 
proved the absolute indispensability to Israel’s 
security, indeed to her very existence, of ter- 
ritories now under her jurisdiction outside the 
November 29 award. That historic Resolution 
of the Assembly has been engraved in letters of 
gold on the tablets of our history. The contribu- 
tion made by the United States of America to- 
wards the adoption of that great decision will 
never be forgotten, just as the outstanding con- 
tribution of the Soviet Union and of other pow- 
ers, large and small, will also be remembered. 
But the lesson taught by the fate of that Resolu- 
tion and the mortal pains of its implementation 
has also been deeply engraved in letters of fire. 
When the State of Israel at birth hung between 
life and death, it was not the Resolution of 
November 29, 1947 which proved its salvation. 
Israel’s soldiers did not sacrifice their lives in 
gaining for their State defence positions and se- 
curity zones in order that the political leaders 
of the nation should throw away this sacred, 
blood-drenched patrimony. 


The Refugee Question 


THE OTHER main subject of controversy is 
the problem of Arab refugees. Mendacious prop- 
aganda machines are wilfully distorting the act- 
ual course of events and their real significance, 
while statesmen who have no opportunity to 
study the problem more thoroughly are prone 
to draw erroneous conclusions. Here again the 
same device is used: an evil plot hatched to 
destroy Israel, having failed and caused the un- 
doing of its authors, is turned into a means of 
defamation against the intended victim. The 
threat of death which hung over our State is 
forgotten, while those who plotted our destruc- 
tion, having fallen into their own pit, are try- 
ing to escape their responsibility and throw it 
on us, 


We shall not weary of restating the true facts. 
We were fully prepared, honestly and sincerely, 
to set up the State of Israel on the basis of a 
settlement wich entailed that at the outset 45 
Percent of its population would be Arabs. This 
would indeed have been the case if the Arab 
people too had accepted the United Nations 
decision, and had cooperated with us in giving 
effect to it and maintaining the peace. But the 
Arab people revolted against the decision and 
wrecked the peace. It did so both within the 
country and from without, forcing us to fight 
at the front as well as in the rear. In the wake 
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of the war and as a result of the collapse of the 
rebellion and the invasion, there came the Arab 
exodus. Such mass uprootings have occurred 
more than once in the course of recent decades. 
What has never yet happened is that the popula- 
tion so displaced should be restored to its former 
abodes. 

The primary and most decisive consideration 
is security. A flood of returning Arabs is liable 
to blow up our State from within. Even if those 
who return may now be seeking peace, they 
could not be relied upon in the event of a new 
outbreak; on the contrary, there can be little 
doubt that they would be swept into the vortex, 
were it to recur. A mass repatriation of refugees 
without peace with the neighboring countries 
would thus be an act of suicide on the part of 
Israel. No State in the world placed in our posi- 
tion would think of doing anything of the sort. 

Even if peace with our neighbors were estab- 
lished, the possibilities of readmission would be 
found to be drastically reduced because of the 
second limiting consideration, which is the econ- 
omic factor. Had the Arab population remained 
in its homes, all our forms of life and the inter- 
nal structure of the State would have been ad- 
apted to this basic reality. The very large Arab 
minority would of necessity have made its pro- 
nounced mark on the new regime. But such 
large numbers of Arabs having left, different 
processes have set in which imparted a different 
aspect to the State of Israel. The economy of 
the displaced Arab masses has been ruined. Their 
property was not handed over—it was simply 
abandoned to its fate. The country was a prey 
to the passions and vagaries of war. The new 
regime had to fight for its very existence, and 
thought first of defending the lives of its peo- 
ple. In the meantime a flood of immigration 
had set in and a large part of the geographical 
and economic vacuum created by the exodus 
was filled. Were we to agree to a mass return of 
Arab refugees, this would require a vast effort 
of resettlement and reconstruction, entailing the 
creation of a new Arab economy. A State which 
is harnessing all its energies and resources to the 
great task of absorbing the new immigrants 
could not possibly take upon itself this addi- 
tional burden. The returning Arabs would find 
before them a very different country from that 
which they had left—very different from what 
it would have remained had there been no Arab 
uprising and invasion. They would not have 
found peace of mind and happiness. 


IN sPIrTE of all this, we have said and we say 
it again: this is not a problem which we can 
ignore. We are interested in contentment and 
stability around us. Human suffering affects 
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us. Therefore we shall help in the resettlement 
of these displaced persons. We shall not follow 
the example of other nations in every respect. 
We shall pay compensation for abandoned lands. 
Maybe there are not many precedents for this. 
Nevertheless, we shall do it. Nor shall we lay 
down in advance that no one will return. We 
shall certainly help in the reunion of families 
which were torn asunder by the catastrophe. 
We may also make a further contribution by 
admitting a certain additional number. But 
this we shall not be able to do by tearing the 
solution of the problem out of its context. It 
is the war which has created the problem and 
only the peace can solve it. We shall not put 
readmission before peace. Those who attacked 
us cannot have it both ways—refuse to enter 
into peace negotiations with us and at the very 
same time insist that we readmit refugees for 
whose plight they alone are responsible. 

Here again the Resolution of December 11, 
1948, is being invoked against us. But that Res- 
olution, which at first glance provides for the 
repatriation of the refugees who choose to re- 
turn, proceeds in the very same breath to qualify 
that injunction by two conditions. First, only 
those wishing to live at peace with their neigh- 
bors are entitled to come back. But who is going 
to examine the sincerity of the desire for peace 
evinced by the returning Arabs; and who can 
guarantee that it will last? In the second place, 
the Resolution provides that these people be ad- 
mitted “at the earliest practicable date.” Who 
can say that this practicable date has already 
arrived? 

We are being asked to commit ourselves at 
once to the return of a large number of Arab 
refugees, and to proceed immediately to readmit 
a reasonable number. Assuming that the in- 
tention is to appease the Arab States and induce 
them to enter into peace negotiations, the ques- 
tion must be asked: Why do they deserve such 
appeasement? Is it because they misled the Arabs 
of Palestine? Is it because they prevailed on 
them to leave the country? Is it because they 
promised them that they would bring them 
back and divide the spoils among them after 
defeating the Jews and throwing their survivors 
into the sea? What justifies the belief that such 
appeasement will bring peace; and that such 
peace will last? Who is ready to undertake a 
pledge to the State of Israel on these vital issues? 
In the hour of Israel’s supreme trial, who was 
it who offered it a helping hand? The United Na- 
tions Organization stood by impotent. The 
United States imposed an embargo on the ex- 
port of arms to aggressors and victims alike. To- 
day Egypt is increasing her war budget many- 
fold and is buying arms and military equipment 
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in ever-growing quantities. The Arab States 
hear the good news that Great Britain is ready 
to renew the supply of arms to them. We get 
no assurance that this offer is contingent on 
peace being signed with Israel. The radio sta- 
tions of Arab countries are pouring out a stream 
of vituperative propaganda against Israel, and 
promising their listeners the renewal of the war. 
Such being the position where is the moral and 
political justification for the demands now be- 
ing made upon us? No one even dreams of 
guaranteeing effective help to Israel if aggres- 
sion against it were to be renewed. Wise by ex- 
perience, Israel will not even ask for any such 
guarantee. This being so, let no man propose to 
us that we undermine our national security with 
our own hands. The friendship of great and 
progressive nations is highly precious and vitally 
important to us; yet we cannot buy it at the 
price of our security and our very existence. 
Fundamentally, the Government of Israel stands 
firm in its conviction that the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees in the neighboring countries 
is not only necessary and justified, having re- 
gard to all the circumstances of the case, past 
and present, but that in the long run it repre- 
sents the best course for the refugees themselves, 
for the countries in which they would be set- 
tled and for the relations of those countries with 
Israel. 

With all this, let it not be assumed that there 
are no Arabs in Israel. The number has in fact 
increased in a considerable measure. As against 
the 92,000 Arabs who lived within the territory 
of Israel on the day of the census, November 8, 
1948, our Arab population is today, according 
to reliable estimates, over 155,000. Even on 
census day the number of Arabs was greater than 
that listed because in certain areas which were 
taken over shortly before the count, no prepara- 
tion could be made within the time left for 
their inclusion in the census. Since then, many 
more Arab inhabitants have been added to the 
population of Israel as a result of the inclusion 
within our territory of further areas, in pursu- 
ance of the frontier changes made by the arm- 
istice agreements. Furthermore, thousands of 
Arabs have been permitted to return to and re- 
main in Israel. Such permission was granted 
to members of Arab families separated by the 
war as well as to entire communities which, on 
examination, were found to be peaceable, and 
to many trustworthy individuals. The Govern- 
ment will give sympathetic consideration to ap- 
plications by Arabs living lawfully in Israel for 
the admission of their wives and young children. 
At the same time, the Government will keep 
strict watch over the boundary lines and will 
take all necessary steps to prevent unauthorized 
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infiltration. Whoever tries to take the law into 
his own hands in this matter will do so at his 
own risk. No chances will be taken with our 
national security, and if need be the Government 
will not shrink from drastic measures to en- 
sure it. 


Jerusalem and the Holy Places 


THE slanderous propaganda conducted against 
ys in connection with the Arab refugee ques- 
tion is linked up with another libelous campaign 
centering around the Holy Places, which has 
been intensified in recent weeks. The refugee 
problem is engaging public attention in various 
countries, but in order to mobilize the sympathy 
of the Christian world for the victims of dis- 
aster there is no need to terrify it by spreading 
myths about the danger threatening the Chris- 
tian Holy Places at the hand of the State of 
Israel. Nor could any other purpose justify 
such mischievous fabrication. We note with 
deep regret that Catholic papers and Catholic 
circles have been affected by this campaign of 
misrepresentation, the purpose of which is the 
defamation of Israel. Atrocity stories are being 
published concerning alleged violations of the 
rights of the Church, arrests of priests and high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, cases of unauthorized 
breaking into monasteries and descration of sanc- 
tuaries. This propaganda, which aims at be- 
smirching the good name of Israel and which 
‘uses falsehood as its instrument, cannot but 
arouse ‘resentment among our public. It is li- 
able to produce a tension in the relationship be- 
tween our people and the Christian Churches 
from which no good can come to either party. 
The interests of Christianity in general and of 
the Catholic Church in particular are by no 
means neglected in Israel. Our Ministry for Re- 
ligious Affairs watches over them with a vigil- 
ance and zeal which can with difficulty be sur- 
passed, A number of heads of Christian Church- 
és have their seats in Israel and are active in pro- 
tecting their rights and interests. They enjoy 
every facility and are working in close contact 
with our Ministry for Religious Affairs and the 
local authorities. The Government of Israel 
will not be deflected by the campaign of vilifica- 
tion from continuing to do its duty. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of regret that the air around this 
question should be so gratuitously poisoned. We 
ope that His Holiness the Pope, whose prayer 
for the peace of this country has found a warm 
echo in the hearts of all of us, may find it ap- 
Propriate to examine the facts and inform all 
concerned of the true situation, so that matters 
of religious concern and sacred character shall 
hot serve the purpose of spreading falsehoods 
and slanders. 
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The Government of Israel has taken upon it- 
self to ensure the safety and freedom of the 
religious institutions of all creeds, and to pro- 
tect and hold inviolate the Holy Places and the 
existing rights of all churches. It sincerely hopes 
that it will reach an agreed solution, with the 
sanction of the United Nations, of all open 
questions in which the Christian world is taking 
a special interest—first and foremost of the 
question of Jerusalem. 

There can be no Jewish life in Jerusalem with- 
out the State of Israel, nor can there be a State 
of Israel without Jerusalem. That lesson we 
learned last year at the cost of a heavy toll of 
life and mass suffering, when the specter of ut- 
ter destruction hovered over the entire city, 
and the best of our sons sacrificed their lives in 
its defence. At the same time we are determined 
to ensure full control of the Holy Places in Jer- 
usalem by the United Nations and we pledge 
our full and active cooperation in this regard 
with the United Nations as well as with the 
churches and religious heads concerned. 


I FEAR I have taken up a great deal of the time 
of the House, but I am nearing the end of my 
review. I should like to conclude as I began, 
by emphasizing the vital and urgent need for a 
stable and comprehensive peace settlement. But 
however urgent peace may be for us and for 
the world, we cannot be expected to pay any 
price for its attainment. There is a price which 
we cannot pay if indeed we want real peace. If 
need be, we must stand firm and strive to prove 
the justice of our case, but we will not jeopar- 
dize by a hasty concession our safety and our 
whole future. At the same time we shall per- 
severe in our continuous efforts to attain a stable 
and honorable peace which will safeguard our 
security. We shall not sit back with folded arms 
in the future any more than we did in the past. 
We shall go towards the other side by using any 
approach which may prove worthy and practic- 
able. We fully recognize the existence and the 
vital interests of every one of the many political 
factors which surround us. We expect that we, 
too, should be approached in the same frame of 
mind. It is only on the basis of such a realistic 
appreciation of the vital interests of all parties 
concerned that a permanent peace can be built. 

We feel convinced that the firmly established 
reality of Israel’s existence, though it is new and 
revolutionary, has already penetrated deeply in- 
to the consciousness of the Arab and non-Arab 
world around us. We feel sure that many of its 
leaders are in their heart of hearts already draw- 
ing the logical conclusions from this new real- 
ity, and that they are fully alive to the necessity 
of settled relations which would not only restore 
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peace to the Middle East but would open for it 
a new era of joint endeavor for its real political 
independence and economic progress. The prob- 
lem of peace between Israel and the Arab States 
is first and foremost a problem of civic courage 
on the part of the leaders of these States such as 
would lead them to give practical expression to 
their real convictions. It is also a problem of 
removing external impediments and of bringing 
constructive influences to bear on Arab State 
counsels which would help to inculcate a realis- 
tic spirit among the circles which determine 
policy, ridding them of the false illusions with 
which they have become obsessed and of the 
outdated slogans to which they are still clinging. 
On our part, we must do everything to convince 
the Arab world, among whom fate has decreed 
that we dwell forever, that we are imbued with 
the most sincere anxiety for peace and stability, 
that we harbor no expansionist or aggressive de- 
signs, that we have no aspiration to profit from 
the ruin of others, but that it is our highest am- 


Shlemil 
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bition to join in a common effort of reconstruc. 
tion, that the State of Israel is not a tool in the 
hands of anyone, but an instrument for the sal. 
vation of the Jewish people and a lever for the 
advancement of independence and prosperity 
throughout the Middle East. 

A day will come when the vacuum in which 
we now live in relation to our neighbors will be 
filled with a vital content of active cooperation, 
It is then that the network of the universal rec. 
ognition of Israel will be completed and the 
center of gravity in the system of our diplomatic 
relations will shift from the periphery toward 
the center. To our Legations in Moscow, Paris, 
London, and Washington, and other distant cap. 
itals, there will then be added our Missions to 
Cairo and Damascus, in Bierut and Amman, A 
new era in Israel’s foreign policy will then begin, 
It will also signify a new era in the political and 
economic evolution of the Middle East as 3 
whole. Even though it may now seem far off, 
that day will surely come. 


Near-Dead 


by Siegfried E. van Praag 


NCE SOME YOUNG MEN, nearing the 
banks of a river in Greece, thought they 
heard the cries of women lamenting: “The great 
Pan is dead!” Our poet Saul Tchernikhovsky, 
quoting the prophet Ezekiel (8.14), reminds 
us that it was not the great Pan, but the Phoen- 
ician god Tammuz. 

However that may be, anyone with sensitive 
ears who approaches the shores of Israel now 
can hear another cry, no stronger than that of 
a little mouse dying: “Old Shlemil is dead.” He 
died in Israel, crushed under the wheels of the 
Jewish armored cars and under the body of the 
young Israeli fallen on the field of honor. Shlemil 
died several deaths. He also died in the Ghetto 
of Warsaw, when the heroes of the Golah rose 
to die with weapon in hand. And if I say Shlemil 
is “near” dead, it is because I still have in me a 
good part of the thought of Galut Jewry; be- 
cause I dare not affirm too much, and I approach 
the capricious fate of our people gropingly. 

Who is Shlemil? He is the greatest comic 








SIEGFRIED E. vAN Prac is an eminent Dutch 
Jewish novelist. His article on the prospects of 
Non-Hebraic, Diaspora Jewish literature «ap- 
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figure that the Jewish people in Galut created 
Shlemil also symbolized somewhat this peopl 
as it was, and as it is no longer. I cannot date 
exactly the beginning of Shlemil’s legal exist- 
ence. There is no ghetto register which says: 
*‘Born—Shlemil ben Yisroel; mother’s name— 
Galut.” Before being named, Shlemil was bom 
in the soul of the Jews, and I believe that in 
literature the first to recognize himself as : 
Shlemil was our great poet Abraham Ibn Ezn 
(1092-1164), when in a little poem he bk 
moaned his bad luck, and complained that if ke 
were to sell shrouds, none would die any longet 


I pon’r know when the word ‘“Shlemil” wa 
used for the first time. Opinion is divided o 
its origin. Some say it came from the Yiddis 
*“Shlim-mazel,” bad luck, others that Shlemil re: 
calls the mishap of one of our ancestors, th 
prince Shlemuel ben Zourishaddai (Numbes 
7.36). “Si non e vero, e ben trovato.” Thi 
etymology suggested to our first tragi-comt 
poet, Heine, some of the most amusing and mot 
serious strophes of his “Judah Halevi.” Accord: 
ing to our poet, the priest Pinkas saw a Jew ott 
evening given over to the joys of love with! 
“Shikse” of that primitive era. The outrage! 
priest seized his spear and cast it at the guilt) 
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one. But lo! it was not the lover of strangers 
who was struck, but Shlemuel ben Zourishaddai, 
the ancestor of Shlemils. And Heine, changing 
toa serious tone, with his marvelous psycholog- 
ical suppleness, says that often the spear of an 
angry man, intended for a sinner, strikes by er- 
ror the Shlemil-folk, the people of the ghetto. 


You remember: ‘‘The grain business is bad.” 
Why? “Because of the Jews.” There is a housing 
shortage in Paris. Why? “The Jews!” German 
culture is decadent—‘“the Jews.” Over and over 
the Heinian spears strike Shlemuel ben Zourish- 
addai. If Heine’s etymology is subject to ques- 
tion, his description of the nature of the Shlemil 
is excellent and definitive. Other languages have 
no equivalent of this word, born of a grand and 
sad history, a unique history. Thus Adelbert von 
Chamisso, a German author of French origin, 
adopted this word for the title of his novel, 
Peter Schlemihl. Paul Bourget uses it in his Phy- 
siology of Modern Love. “You see,” he says, 
“one can always be unlucky in love by—hold!— 
the Jews have a word for it, by Schlémilade.” 


THERE have always been many individual 
shlemils among the ghetto Jews, and since Jews 
like generalizations and easily see a symbol of 
their people in a human type, Heine called Is- 
rael the “Shlemil-folk,” as Mendele Mokher Se- 
forim was to cry later: “All Israel is a shnorrer!” 


This is now past. Shlemil is dead. But Jews 
have a sense of tradition and honor their dead. 
By a supreme paradox, the movement that con- 
tributed most to Shlemil’s death, the Zionist 
movement, honored him by taking him as god- 
father of its humorous and satiric monthy, 
Shlemil (Berlin 1903-05). 


Let us dig into the very marrow of this con- 
cept. What is a Shlemil? Evidently Heine’s idea 
still stands: one who receives blows that he does 
not deserve. But this fact in itself is not ludicr- 
ous; it is often saddening, or even tragic. Thus 
Shlemil is a Jewish hero, the hero of a people 
whose soul and history combine the tragic and 
the comic. 


Job is the tragic counterpart of Shlemil. Job 
also receives blows from heaven that he does 
not deserve. However, Job is not ludicrous. Why 
is Job not ludicrous and why is he the Jewish 
tragic hero par excellence? Because Job reacts. 
Jeb, who receives so many undeserved blows, 
accuses God while adoring Him, and arriving 
at a still higher state of understanding, he adores 
God in all humility, even while seated on his ash- 
heap. Shlemil is thus not only the unfortunate 
who receives unmerited punishment, but the un- 
fortunate who does not react in any way. Once 
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the ghetto Jew organized his self-defense corps 
and fought back against pogroms, even if he 
died, he ceased to be a shlemil. Shlemil is pas- 
sive; he does not preside over his own destiny 
and suffers it without even reacting. By this he 
is as much opposed to Job as to Bar Kokhba, the 
hero who took up arms when the chances of 
victory were minimal. But a true unfortunate, 
who receives undeserved blows, even if he does 
not resist, is still not ludicrous. Israel in the 
Galut, as the shlemil-folk, was not ridiculous. 
It was to be pitied, and sometimes to be scorned 
for its failure to react. Bialik conceived it in this 
way and castigated the shlemil-folk which did 
not fight during the Kishinev pogroms. 


THERE is a difference between the collectivity 
and the individual, the true shlemil. The latter 
is less a victim of fate than a victim of chance 
who is impotent. He has become too small to 
feel his misfortunes. Leopold Kompert tells in 
one of his stories about a shlemil in a little vil- 
lage in Cechoslovakia. On one of the rare days 
when he had earned encugh to honor the Sab- 
bath with a roast hen on the table, and the en- 
tire family was happy in anticipation of the 
repast, his children discovered a nail in the fowl. 
It was “traif,” and his wife muttered with her 
lips: ““Good God, how you manage to remain a 
shlemil!” When the shlemil was being buried, 
someone stumbled over his coffin, and his old 
enemy Shloime Katz murmured: “May the dead 
one pardon me, but even after his death he is 
a shlemil.” 


Thus the individual shlemil is a principle of 
bad luck in himself; he attracts it and submits 
to it. It. is his simpleness which makes others 
smile. Smile, but not laugh. He is not complete- 
ly ridiculous. While smiling one sighs ‘“‘Nebikh.” 
There is something in his look, a small gesture 
of the hand, which proves that he is not uncon- 
scious of himself, that he judges himself; only 
he thinks that his fate is stronger than he. Even 
the shlemil has retained a spark of the old majes- 
ty. He feels vaguely that he is the buffoon, the 
fool of two great figures, who reacted well from 
the depths of misfortune, even while knowing 
that the reaction would bring no immediate 
victory: Job, the man of God, and Bar Kokhba, 
the hero of Israel in an impossible political 
pcsition. 


And that is why Shlemil, if he has died, is 
entitled to an honorable burial on our part. But 
it is only in the Golah that we can carry out 
this charge. In Israel they wish, and rightly, to 
ignore even his name. Only at night, by the 


shore, spirits from far whisper, as though speak- 
ing of an old idol: “‘Shlemil is dead.” 
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Political Action — A Continuous Process 


by Jack Kroll 


Tre Fair Deal is a goal still to be gained. Labor 

and the liberals have made a start, but there 
is a long job of political action ahead, before we 
have established the better life for which we 
strive. As this article is written, after seven 
months of the 81st Congress, the long fight for 
housing has been won and the Truman program 
in this field has become law. And until next 
year, many of our people have the protection 
of rent control. The prospects are good for 
passage of a new minimum wage law. Approval 
of the Atlantic Pact has strengthened American 
international policy. 

These are accomplishments, but there is a 
deficit side to the ledger. For the time being 
we have lost our fight for Taft-Hartley repeal. 
Appropriations for the Marshall Plan have suf- 
fered severe cuts, bringing great danger to the 
national economy and to the national policy. 
The farm program has been scuttled by the Re- 
publican-Dixiecrat coalition. There seems little 
chance of action on civil rights legislation, univ- 
ersal health insurance, the Columbia Valley 
Authority, and many other measures for the 
welfare of the country. In the struggle for 
civil rights, we lost the fight for legislative re- 
forms, ending up with a new filibuster rule that 
in practice may prove to be as bad as the old 
one, and in one regard is worse, for it makes 
future reforms of the Senate procedure more 
difficult than before. 

This balance sheet does not add up to victory, 
but the facts are far from warranting the de- 
spair that is being voiced by some liberals. Those 
who now are losing heart have not considered 
the facts well. They would discern—if they 
would take more thought—that the whole hard 
record of these seven months is dominated by 
the one fact that we are advancing. We have 
gained but a little ground, and we have had to 
fight for it by the inch. But we have gained it. 
The people who today have reason to be con- 
cerned are the reactionaries, the spokesmen of 
special interests. I am unable to find in this 
record any reason for despair. Rather, I find 
clear proof that if we will but keep up the 
work the future will beyond any doubt belong 
to the people. That is, if they will do their part. 








Jack KRo t is actively involved in liberal pol- 
itical action as the head of the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee. 


THOSE who say that the legislative process 
has failed us are, I believe, people who think 
that all our ills can be cured at one time, once 
and for all. They are mistaken. That is not the 
case, even when our political victories are com- 
plete and comprehensive. 

Let us consider the housing program, for ex- 
ample. After a dozen years of effort, we have 
won enactment of a program. Our Govern- 
ment has in this regard assumed its responsibility 
for the welfare of our people. A national pol- 
icy has been established. But does anyone sup- 
pose this fight is over? 

Our fight for housing will not be over until 
the last nail is driven in the last shingle. The 
same special interests—acting through the same 
lobbyists and pressure agencies—who blocked 
housing so long, and who fought so hard against 
the Truman housing bill, will be back on the 
job next year. Throughout the duration of this 
program we shall constantly be confronted with 
new forms of opposition. There will be a fight 
against every one of the appropriations that 
must be voted if houses are to be built. There 
will be a continuous stream of proposals to 
amend the act, to limit its scope, to constrain 
and impede its operation: in short, to defeat its 
purpose. 

We can look forward to comparable efforts to 
divert or control the administration of the pro- 
gram, to establish apparently harmless conditions 
that will slow up progress. And, of course, 
there is sure to be a flood of litigation, which 
from time to time will have its repercussions in 
the legislative and political fields. In the case of 
the housing program, with its vast extensions 
into the fields of municipal and State administra- 
tion, there is no doubt that the same process will 
be duplicated throughout our country on the 
local and State levels. This forecast requires no 
foresight, only a reference to the record. For 
this has been the course of every great program 
undertaken by our Government. 

What are we going to be doing while all this 
is happening? Our answer to that question 3s 
the answer to the whole problem of political 
action. 

Political action is a continuing process. There 
are no breathing spells. There does not come 4 
time when we can say, The job is done, now we 
can suspend our operations. We have under- 
taken a program of political action in the m- 
terests of all the people of our country. We 
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who would advance the common welfare have 
supported a President pledged to support these 
high aims. There has been more than one occa- 
sion during the last seven months when we have 
had good reason to be thankful for his reelection. 

We supported and won the election of a solid 
block of Senators who have stood firmly be- 
hind this program. We of the CIO Political 
Action Committee had every reason to expect 
that would be the case. For we supported only 
men and women whose liberal philosophy was 
evidenced by their progressive record. We be- 
lieve that it is more reasonable and realistic to 
evaluate candidates on the basis of the entire 
record than on the basis of their attitude toward 
particular measures. The wisdom of this meth- 
od is demonstrated by the record. Of the 168 
members of the House of Representatives who 
were supported by the CIO Political Action 
Committee in the 1948 election, only eight have 
cast votes adverse to the great body of progres- 
sive sentiment. 

I can see no failure here. The legislative pro- 
cess has done what could be done, and the re- 
sponsibility now has been shifted back to the 
people. When half of our people voted in the 
election last year, the majority voted for Presi- 
dent Truman and the candidates whose plat- 
form spelled out the Fair Deal. But when one 
comes to the test of the legislative process itself, 
it is being flippantly said that half the people 
can give only half a mandate. 

Flippant or not, that observation points the 
way toward our future course of action. We 
must continue with the political action we have 
undertaken, and according to the policy official- 
ly declared by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, within the framework of the two 
major parties. 


THERE does not appear today any better rea- 
son than there was last year to experiment with 
third party adventures. The history of third 
parties in our country strongly supports the 
prediction that such attempts will come to one 
of three destinies. Some soon wither and dis- 
appear. Others become the instruments of vig- 
orous and determined minority groups, and in 
this capacity hang on for some period, even 
flourishing for a time, before they, too, disap- 
pear. Finally, third parties that escaped these 
ends through the wisdom and popular appeal 
of their programs have found both those pro- 
grams and the parties themselves absorbed by 
one, or both, of the major parties. 

We have little reason to fear that our third 
party—if we undertook to organize one— 
would come to an early dissolution. We are 
entitled to equal confidence that we could es- 
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cape becoming the instrument of any particular 
minority. 

It may be asked then, why not proceed with 
one more experiment in third party organiza- 
tion, with the deliberate purpose of having our 
party—and the program we advocate—absorbed 
and extended by the major parties. There is a 
certain plausibility about this argument, and it 
unquestionably makes a strong appeal to those 
who love to proceed by indirection. 

But there is a short answer, which seems to 
me more than sufficient: Why do in a round- 
about way what we can do directly? 

The conditions in the countries of Europe, 
where the concept of a seperate Labor Party has 
been found applicable, differ enormously from 
those in the United States. There two great 
interests dominate the national economy. They 
may be labeled the labor interest and the con- 
servative interests. But the great interests of 
the United States are more than two. Here there 
must be considered an alert and powerful middle 
class, a numerous and prosperous farm popula-' 
tion. These interests are quite as distinguishable 
into political entities as is the labor interest, if 
such a distinction is to be made. For that reason 
alone, we should be extremely unwise to under- 
take a Labor Party. The withdrawal of labor 
into a separate camp could not fail to provoke 
a similar withdrawal on the part of others. 

But on the other hand, the general interests 
of labor are in nearly every particular identical 
with those of the farmers, the white collar work- 
ers, the small business men, and others in the 
American economy. Only by continuing to 
work within the framework of the established 
parties can we convert this common interest 
into common action. 

This course is not merely good politics; it is 
good morals. Labor seeks and desires no isolation 
from the rest of America. The political action 
of labor is worthy and can be justified only as 
it serves the common welfare. What is true in 
this respect of labor is true of every other liberal 
and progressive group. All of us now must face 
squarely the problem of continued political 
action. 


WE HAVE no problem about methods and 
techniques. We know them well, as we dem- 
onstrated in the 1948 election. There is room for 
improvements, and we shall make them as time 
goes by, but the soundness of our basic methods 
seems well demonstrated. 

We have no problem about a program; we 
know where we’re going. 

And we know who must go with us, if we are 
to reach our goals: that is the other half of the 
people, the half who did not take part in the na- 
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tional election last year. Until their participa- 
tion in the political life of the nation is complete, 
our political action is incomplete. 

These are the considerations that make “Reg- 
ister and Vote” the by-word of the CIO Pol- 
itical Action Committee. It is upon this that 
our greatest and most sustained emphasis must 
be placed. 

We never have believed it necessary or proper 
to undertake to tell our fellow citizens how to 
vote. If only they will vote, we shall await their 
mandate with confidence and accept it with re- 
spect. Our people are well-informed; they know 
the facts. Their vote, when freely and fully cast, 
will be right, without any guidance from us. 
Those who might entertain some doubts about 
this would do well to refer once more to the 
outcome of the Presidential election of 1948. 

This problem of registration and voting is 
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an individual one, for elections in the last an- 
alysis are not won by great masses of citizens; 
they are won by vote, and votes are cast by indi- 
viduals. The duty, therefore, is an individual 
one, and upon those of us who presume to con- 
cern ourselves with public affairs, the duty is 
peculiarly imperative. 

I think it reasonable and appropriate, then, 
in conclusion, to urge my fellow Labor Zion- 
ists and other readers of the Jewish Frontier to 
take stock of themselves, their families and 
friends, and to determine how many of them 
are registered and qualified to vote. If they 
should find some who are not, and I believe they 
will, then they may find it desirable to do some- 
thing about it. If all who belive in progressive 
government will do likewise, there is no doubt 
whatever that the 1950 election will bring the 
mandate of all the people for the Fair Deal. 


The Restoration of Hebrew 
by H. M. .Kallen 


LIVE IN TIMES of crisis, and under 
crisis, hope and fear shape our thoughts; 
our thinking becomes wish-thinking, and factual 
observations are either ignored or bent to the 
heart’s desire. Just now the State of Israel, the 
Hebrew language and Hebrew literature, the re- 
lations of the Jewish community of America to 
the people of Israel are all foci for tremendous 
drives of feeling. I am afraid of such drives. We 
Jewish Americans are faced with a new job so 
serious as to tax all our powers. The job cannot 
be successfully performed unless we join to a 
faith loyal enough to survive every misfortune, 
the scientific, objective know-how that alone 
can realize faith in works. 


When, therefore, we undertake to talk about 
Israel’s value for Hebraic culture in the United 
States, we need to know, as science knows, what 
“culture” means alike in the different social dis- 
ciplines and in the common life of the common 
men and women who are culture’s true makers 
and sustainers. When we speak about Hebrew 
language and Hebrew letters, we need to be vit- 
ally and vividly aware, not alone of our present 
practices, or the derivations of our usage from 
the remote past, and of our own consuming pas- 
sion regarding them; we need even more to be 





THE ABOVE article is excerpted from an address 
delivered at the American Conference on He- 
brew Language and Culture on May 1, 1949. 


aware of the conditions of their formation and 
existence, of the dynamic relationships between 
them and the non-Hebraic languages and litera- 
tures of our own people, and of the vital inter- 
dependence. of all of these with the life and let- 
ters of the diverse peoples of the Western world. 
Whatever may be the cultural program of our 
Hebraists, they can not launch it in a vacuum. 
Their enterprise will require the support not 
only of those Jews enthralled by the Hebraic 
tradition but also of Jews uneducated in the 
tradition, or disenthralled; and of non-Jews who 
believe that the tradition has been superseded by 
one they regard as higher, better, and freer—the 
tradition embodied in the humanities, and con- 
tinued in the writings, the music, and the graph- 
ic creations of our times. 


To all these, the Hebraic components in the 
spirit of Western man are indifferent or inferior. 
The Hebrew Testament figures even less in their 
thought and speech than the Greek. Yet both 
Testaments are central to the sacred traditions 
of the West, although their cultivation is a relig- 
ious convention at present more honored in the 
breach than the observance. Biblical Hebrew 
was once the secular speech of the living people 
of Israel whom Israel’s prophets addressed, and 
whose secular history is the sacred Bible of the 
West’s organized religions. The Greek of the 
New Testament was similarly the secular speech 
of the living Jewish communities of the Hellen- 
istic world. And the Hebrew you employ when 
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ju speak and write Hebrew is again secular, 
nd presumably divided by a wall of spiritual 
gparation from the sacred tongue, lashon hako- 
Isb, of which it is a secularization. But so far 
s Hebrew letters are concerned, this Hebrew 
tains the savor and separateness of the sacred. 
Hebrew is still not the living language of the 
home, the field, the factory, and the market 
sace. Hebrew is still the tongue of the cloister 
ind the study, the expression of a literary cult 
whose aficionados tend to address one another 
ther than the common man of Israel. 


AtrHoUGH this is bound to change, it is a so- 
tal fact which those who aspire to guide the 
process of change cannot afford to ignore. Many 
more years than two thousand have passed since 
Hebrew became a medium of communication 
restricted to the house of prayer, the scholar’s 
study, the clubrooms of Hebraists. It is hardly 
two generations since indomitable Ben Yehudah 
initiated the process of bringing the Hebrew 
idiom from those: secluded precincts into the 
vind and weather of the daily life of Palestinian 
Jewry. Even there, Hebrew is still far from 
having become the medium of cultural exchange 
through which the miscellany of Jews spontan- 
wusly come to understanding in their common 
ifairs. In the State of Israel Hebrew is still, and 
util the overwhelmingly diverse immigration 
has been naturalized and orchestrated, must re- 
main, an instrument of conscious policy rather 
than a condition of spontaneous living. 

Between the ancient days when Hebrew was 
uch a condition and the time still future when 
the condition will be restored, the Jewsh people 
have employed, and abandoned, many languages, 
ach a vehicle of the changing Jewish culture. 
After the first Exile, Hebrew ceased to be the 
lnguage of life and remained the language of 
fiith only; the language of life had become 
Aramaic. In the Greek-speaking world beyond 
Palestine, where the majority of the world’s Jews 
came to live, the vehicle of Jewry’s daily life 
and of its cultural expression was Hellenistic 
Greek. Literature, drama, theology, philosophy 
were all produced in Greek. Hebrew grew re- 
cessive, even in the synagogue; it was found 
necessary to translate Scripture into Greek. In 
modern times, until the unspeakable martyrdom 
of the six million, the language of life for the 
great mass of Jewry was not Hebrew but Yiddish. 
American Jews either still speak Yiddish at 
home or have abandoned it for English. Only 
afew American Hebraists ordinarily speak He- 
brew. Many Hebraists indeed are poignantly 
aware that Yiddish is now becoming recessive 
in the life of our people, and some of you are 
a devotedly supporting it as you are supporting 
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Hebrew. Of course, you are all aware of the 
range, the variety, the depth, and the richness 
of Jewish expression in Yiddish from the tales 
of Mendele to the translations of the Scriptures 
by Yehoash. But Yiddish is on its way out. The 
language of the daily life for the Jews of our 
own country-——and they have become, in the 
long tragedy of our people, the vast majority 
of the Jews of the world—is English. Prayers 
are recited, sermons are preached, tales and poems 
are written in English. Our Yiddish journals 
print English columns and English pages. There 
is an extensive Anglo-Jewish press. Schocken 
Books prints English versions of Jewish classics. 
The Jewish Publication Society of America 
found it necessary to produce an English version 
of the Jewish Bible for American Jews to read. 


WuatT caN Hebrew mean, to a community 
whose life, labor, and aspirations are impatterned 
in English speech? What is likely to happen 
when the fixed lashon hakodesh, the sacred 
tongue, together with its secularized literary 
variations, as written in books and journals and 
taught in Khedarim and Talmud Torahs, is con- 
fronted with another, being produced by ex- 
igencies of public policy and spontaneous need 
in the State of Israel? 

In seeking answers to this question, it might 
be well to ponder on the question, What is the 
relation of the great Greek classics, which are 
the heritage of all the world, to the Greek which 
is the living speech of Greeks in the Greece of 
our own time? How many Americans not of 
Greek descent can be found who care for that 
living language? Or, for the matter, how many 
care among those of the second or third genera- 
tion of American Greek descent? 

In our schools and colleges, the ideal of a lib- 
eral education has called for a knowledge of 
the ancient Greek classics, though not of the 
modern Greek vernacular. Classical Hebrew, on 
the other hand, has only rarely been envisioned 
as a necessary component of the liberal education. 
The ancient Hebrew scriptures have been es- 
teemed as works of religion, but their language 
was not comprehended in the necessary equip- 
ment of a free mind, facing the problems of life 
in a society made over by the democratic and 
industrial revolutions. This is even more the 
case in these days of airplanes and atomic bombs: 
all of our ancient heritages are felt to be irrel- 
evant, all must be either discarded or anxiously 
translated and transformed. In Israel the trans- 
lation and transformation are necessities of sur- 
vival; they will go on whether the devotees of 
faith or literature like it or not. But here in 
the United States no such necessities operate. 
Relevancy has different conditions. Meaning- 
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fulness relates to other needs than those of sur- 
vival. The significance of Hebrew will long, 
perhaps always, continue religious and antiquar- 
ian rather than secular and contemporary. 
Nothing can much affect this situation. Nothing 
that we may ourselves do to better the content 
and methods of teaching Hebrew in Jewish 
Schools. Nothing that can be added by having 
it adopted as a foreign language on a par with 
French or German in the public schools. Nothing 
that might be done to integrate Hebraic culture 
with the humanities of the liberal curriculum. 
No more than modern Greek does modern He- 
brew figure in the prevailing idea of the equip- 
ment of the educated man, the man of culture. 
On the other hand, because of their segregation 
through religious taboo, the Hebrew classics 
now have no place beside even the recessive 
classics of Greek and Roman antiquity. One 
task for those devoted to Hebraic culture and 
ideals would be to end this segregation, to re- 
store the Hebrew classics to the living past, the 
past which is the soil and matrix whence the 
future grows. 


Do THE vested interests of institutional re- 
ligion, do the conditions and requirements of 
modernity permit such a restoration, either here, 
in our own country, or in Israel? I think the 
latter do, and I hope they will. But the event 
is in no sense a foregone conclusion. Organized 
religion resists this. Merely setting up a secular 
curriculum, or composing and publishing se- 
cular papers and books will not consummate 
the event. Vital relevance is not a matter of 
classroom instruction or cultist expression. It 
is a function of a people’s struggle for a living 
and a life. It is the last term of an organic pro- 
cess, of a dynamic of interpersonal relations com- 
posing the entire economy, material and spirit- 
ual of a people’s life together—its occupations, 
its diet, its folkways and mores—as these achieve 
a characteristic ethos and form in science, let- 
ters and the arts. Under any other conditions 
culture is a cut-flower culture, without soil and 
without roots. 

But even granted all favorable conditions, 
there is no guarantee that Hebraic culture in 
modern Israel will come to anything better than 
Hellenic culture in modern Greece. That it 


should is everybody’s wish, nobody’s fact. A. 


genius loci or ruakh hamakom starves to death 
in isolation. It cannot live by feeding on itself. 
It can live and grow only as it engages in the 
freest possible interchange of substance and 
forms with all the different cultures of the world. 
A culture attains excellence and strength only 
as it learns to know, to understand, to respect, 
to appreciate, and to cooperate with that which 
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is different. It must show itself capable of hum. 
bly learning from the different before it claim, 


the right to teach the different. 
This union of the different on equal 


terms 


through intercommunication and cooperation 
is the inwardness of cultural pluralism. It js, 
natural development perfected into a conscioys 
human enterprise. Its essence is democracy in 


culture and culture in democracy. 


The Hebraization of the world’s diversity of 
Jewries into the free people of Israel can be only 
the creation of such a democratic union. The 
formation and growth of a new, organic Heb. 
raism in Israel depends on the free cultural re. 
lations of Israel with the rest of the world, the 
non-Jewish world more than the Jewish, and the 
democratic, English-speaking societies more than 
any others. Israel can only give as it gets, and 
for many, many years it will have to get far 
more than it will be able to give, to learn far 
more than it will be able to teach. What, in the 
matter of literature and the arts, the world, in- 
cluding the American-Jewish community, wil 
be willing to accept from Israel will depend on 
the excellence and relevancy of the achievement, 
Modern Hebrew will not take its place in the 
intercultural republic of letters merely because 


it is Hebrew, but because it has given 


noble 


meanings and beautiful forms all its own to the 
Jewish singularity of struggle among the un- 
countable singular struggles for life, liberty, and 
happiness which together make up the human 
enterprise. So it was in the past of prophecy 
and psalmody. So only can it be in the unknown 


future. Whatever may be said, whatever 


resol- 


utions may be adopted on this subject, can be 
fruitfully said, relevantly adopted, only as the 
new Hebraism they aspire to is envisaged as 4 
working partner in the great democratic, in- 
ternational, intercultural enterprise of which 
UNESCO is the vehicle and instrument, UN 
the political base, and its Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights the spiritual intent. 
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Plans for the Hebrew University 


by Selig Brodetsky 


I HAVE been appointed President of the He- 

brew University of Jerusalem at the start- 
ing-point of a new period in its development. 
The creation of the State of Israel means that 
the Hebrew University has to function as the 
University of the State of Israel. This will ex- 
tend the range of its work and increase its re- 
sponsibilities. And yet it must remain some- 
thing more than a national body. It must be the 
University of the Jewish people all over the 
world. 


Wuat is a University? Its most apparent 
function is to train young people as leaders of 
learning and for the professions and the public 
services. But that is not all. The prime and 
fundamental purpose of a University is to take 
part in the extension of human knowledge, and 
the vital work in this is done, not by the stu- 
dents, but by the academic staff. A University is 
known and respected in the world not mainly 
for its teaching qualities, but rather for its con- 
tribution to research. 

This is a service rendered to humanity as well 
as to the Jewish people and to the Jewish State. 
On this all are agreed in Israel. It is from the 
student-body that future research workers are 
recruited. They must study those sciences, those 
humanities and that philosophy which are the 
common heritage of mankind. Jerusalem Uni- 
versity must therefore have full freedom for its 
work—freedom from any political or other in- 
fluences. Its gates must be open to all students, 
regardless of sex, race or faith; and I hope that 
many non-Jews, especially Arabs and others 
from the Middle East, will come to study with 
us. 
The present situation of the University is very 
difficult. On the one hand, the creation of the 
State and the election of Dr. Weizmann as Pres- 
ident meant that he could not continue as 
Chairman of the Board of Governors. Further, 
the lamented death of Dr. J. L. Magnes created 
another vacancy in the main leadership of the 
University. My new task involves exercising the 
functions both of Dr. Magnes as President and 
of Sir Leon Simon as head of the Executive 
Council. 

Again, Mount Scopus is internationalized; 
and although the Hebrew University and Ha- 
dassah Hospital, which are on Mount Scopus, 
belong to the Jews, access can only be got after 
application to the United Nations authorities 


and to the Arab Legion. The road from Jewish 
Jerusalem to the University goes through Sheikh 
Jarrah, an Arab-held area, where that great 
tragedy took place in April 1948 when a con- 
voy of medical and other supplies led to the 
death of scores of outstanding men and devoted 
workers both of the University and of the Ha- 
dassah Hospital. 

I went to Mount Scopus during my recent 
visit in Israel and visited the buildings. Much 
repair work has been done, but until free access 
to Mount Scopus is sure, the University itself 
will not at present be located in these buildings. 
Teaching is going on instead in a variety of 
places inside Jewish Jerusalem. The central offi- 
ces of the University and many lecture rooms 
are housed in a rented Christian monastery 
called (not inaptly) “Terra Sancta.” The Med- 
ical Faculty is housed near the Russian Com- 
pound, close to the walls of the Old City; and 
so on. Meanwhile we are planning for the ex- 
tension of the work of the University in other 
ways. 


I THINK that in certain branches of the Hu- 
manities, like the Institute of Jewish Studies and 
the Institute of Arab Studies, the present situa- 
tion is satisfactory, and several well-known Jew- 
ish scholars are doing valuable work. In the Fac- 
ulty of Mathematics and Science, however, re- 
cent losses have left serious gaps in the staff of 
the University. Chemistry is particularly af- 
fected through the death in an air crash of Doc- 
tor Farkas, Professor of Physical Chemistry. 

At the same time, with the establishment of 
Israeli national independence, a new self-suffi- 
ciency has to be achieved. The Mandatory Power 
for example used to train Palestinian lawyers it- 
self. Now the Hebrew University has had to 
establish a Law Faculty to educate its own “‘ad- 
vocates” (as they are called in Israel). The State 
needs also to register medical practitioners, who 
must be trained by the University; and a Med- 
ical Faculty has been opened—thanks to Hadas- 
sah, who have collected millions of dollars and 
are extending their hospital on Mount Scopus to 
make it available to the new Medical Faculty as 
a training hospital. Departments in Economics 
and the Social Sciences have been opened. In- 
deed the whole University must plan for expan- 
sion. Before the war it had 1,000 students; but 
another 2,000 studied in universities abroad. 
Now nearly all these students are back home, 
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and the University must expect to see its num- 
bers more than doubled over the next few years. 

The Department of Agriculture, which is at 
present part of the Faculty of Mathematics and 
Sciences, must become a separate faculty on its 
own. This is being planned. But in addition 
there is the problem raised by the scientific 
functions which must be exercised by the State. 
The Prime Minister has established a Govern- 
ment department dealing with scientific re- 
search. The Executive Director of this body is 
one of the professors from the Physics Depart- 
ment of the University. A vast amount of 
thinking and co-ordination will have to be car- 
ried out by members of the academic staff in the 
organization of scientific research for civilian 
and for military purposes. 

This raises the problem of co-ordinating all 
higher education in Israel: for in addition to the 
University there are the Weizmann-Sieff Insti- 
‘tute at Rekhovot and the Technion at Haifa. 
The Minister of Education, Mr. Shazar, is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity. Thus cooperation can be established 
with the Ministry of Education, with the Gov- 
ernment through the Prime Minister and the rel- 
evant bodies under him, and with the great edu- 
cational establishments through the understand- 
ing and consultation that will be maintained be- 
tween the heads of these bodies. 


THE SITUATION in recent months has been 
that all the existing students were either serving 
in the forces or doing scientific and technical 
work on behalf of the military forces. After 
serious negotiations with the Ministry of De- 
fence, three hundred students were released 
from the army so that teaching could be resumed 
in April; and steps were taken recently to secure 
the release of another two hundred. These stu- 
dents and forty odd men and women from the 
military forces, all students of Medicine, repre- 
sent the student body of today. Many more will 
come in at the beginning of the new academic 
year in November. 

The University is associated with the whole 
problem of education and will extend its activi- 
ties in that branch by co-operating with the 
ministry of Education. 

It is not only the full-time students, however, 
who are affected by the University. Important 
work is carried out through the extension lec- 
tures, that is, by adult education. This is already 
highly developed, as no population in the world 
is so desirous of obtaining knowledge as the Jew- 
ish. It is interesting to notice that whereas in 
Britain such adult studies center round econom- 
ics and social subjects, in Israel there is a great 
emphasis on science. . 


JEWIsH FRoNtiR 


Book publication is a function that devolve 
upon the University, though the work done her 
by the Jewish Agency, whose publishing organi. 
zation is called ‘“Mosad Bialik,” and by other 
bodies, is excellent. There must be more tex 
books printed, and more serious writings in gen. 
eral. This work, in adult education and book. 
publishing, links the University with the Yishuy 
and with world Jewry. A further and vital link 
with education among world Jewry is provided 
by the Iggud organization which runs under the 
leadership of Dr. Nathan Morris and aims at the 
improvement of Jewish education all over the 
world, especially by the training of leaders 
through visits of some length to Israel. 


Close relations must likewise be maintained 
with the other great institutes of learning in 
the world, for example, through world confer- 
ences. I hope that Jerusalem will figure as one 
of the great centers in which scholars, Jewish 
and non-Jewish, from all countries will meet 
from time to time. One such conference was 
held two years ago dealing with Jewish know- 
ledge. But the place held by the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in the world of learning—I would like to 
emphasize again—depends upon its contribu- 
tion to all branches of knowledge. 

THE ORGANIZATION of the University em- 
phasizes its interdependence with the wider 
community of Jews in the Yishuv and in all parts 
of the world. The Senate is an assembly of the 
professors and other members of the senior aca- 
demic staff. The Executive Council adds to 
representatives of the Senate members from 
other bodies (from the Government and the 
Jewish Agency) and other lay members. Finally 
the Board of Governors meets once a year. It is 
the supreme authority and makes final decisions 
on University policy. It could not meet in 1948 
but plans to hold its next session in April 1950, 
which will be the twenty-fifth aniversary of the 
opening of the University. On this Board there 
sit Jews from many countries. Special steps are 
to be taken to secure that the various groups of 
“Friends of the Hebrew University” are rep- 
resented on the Board in future. 


This brings me to a question which Jews rare- 
ly ask themselves: How does the University live? 
Costs in the present academic year (1st October 
1948-30th September 1949) amounted to L500,- 
000. In the year beginning next October the 
cost will be about L670,000. Our assets are as 
follows: There is a grant from the State of Is- 
rael (very small in view of present Government 
liabilities), a small grant from the Jewish 
Agency, students’ fees, and some income from 
endowments (especially those made by the War- 
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burg family). I doubt whether all these reven- 
ues together total more than L100,000. The re- 
mainder comes from the “Friends of the Hebrew 
University” in all countries where Jews live, and 
particularly from the Friends in the United 
States. American contributions are increasing: 
they could increase a good deal further. Similar 
bodies exist in Britain and in most lands: even in 
Australia, where I met them in Sydney and in 
Melbourne. 

Most of our annual income thus comes from 
small contributions made by Jews all over the 
world. In this sense the University is quite uni- 
que. The situation means, of course, that our 
financial position is unstable and our money 
problems difficult. On the other hand the ad- 
vantage is that the University belongs to all 
world Jewry. It is a most remarkable testimony 
to the value placed by Jews on education that 
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they finance a great national University by their 
own, personal, freely-contributed gifts of 
money. 

To the Jews, learning is traditionally an ideal 
in itself. It is important, especially now, when 
the evil influences exercised by Fascism have led 
many great centers of learning astray, that all 
Universities, and particularly the Jewish Univer- 
sity, should study and maintain the deepest and 
truest ethical principles. We must give to Israel, 
to the Jews and to all humanity that conception 
made by the Prophets to Jewish thought. 

This is in brief the view that I hold of the role 
that must be played by the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem in the life of the State of Israel, 
of the Yishuv, of the Jewish people and of the 
world as a whole. I shall humbly devote myself 
to making my contribution towards the realiza- 
tion of these great aims. 


The Perplexed Lebanon 


by Michel Salomon 


FRIEND WHO SPENT_most of his life 

in Lebanon recently told me the following 
piquant story: It was at Beyrut in July 1946. 
France had just been expelled by its “most loyal 
ally” from territories where its influence had 
been exerted since the Crusades. The English, in- 
visible and omnipresent, were touching off a 
frenzied campaign of Pan-Arabism in the Leba- 
nese press. Everybody was Arab that day at 
Beyrut. My friend came upon an acquaintance 
seated with a stranger on the terrace of a cafe, 
and was surprised to see him, a francophile Mar- 
onite of long standing, holding forth in the tenor 
of a “Moslem Brother.” ‘From this day on,” he 
suid, “I shall read several pages of the Koran 
every morning before going to work, to com- 
memorate daily the liberation of my country.” 


My friend couldn’t believe his ears. When the 
stranger had left, the Maronite leaned anxiously 
towards him and whispered: “That was X .. ., 
the Moslem Deputy. Now that France is no 
longer around, we had better not have any trou- 
ble with ‘them’.” This anecdote is symptomatic 
of the state of mind among the Christians of 
Lebanon. Fear has descended on them and they 








MicHarEL SaLomon’s article on the Kurds ap- 
heared in the April, 1949 Jewish Frontier. The 
present article continues a series on minority 
elements in the Arab area. 


have become docile to the demands of their own 
Moslem minority. 

Paradoxical as it seems, the independence of 
Christian Lebanon has never been in as great 
danger as since the establishment of the Lebanese 
Republic, which was supposed to crown finally 
the secular aspirations of the Christians of Leba- 
non. For twenty-five years the pro-Arab nation- 
alists of Lebanon, encouraged by the surround- 
ing Arab countries and with the tacit support of 
Great Britain, stood opposed to France, with 
whom they linked her Christian protégés. Obvi- 
ously, the detailed lines of opposition are not so 
clear-cut. Although most of the Christians of 
Lebanon, especially the Maronites, who are the 
cornerstone of traditional Lebanon, are irrecon- 
cilably opposed to Arab expansionism, many 
Christians prefer to link their fate with Pan- 
Arabism. On the other hand, certain Moslems, as 
well as the Druzes, prefer to link theirs with the 
Christian majority. Among the Christians, the 
Greek Orthodox, who come immediately after 
the Maronites in numbers and power, are none- 
theless their jealous rivals. Distributed through 
Lebanon in a less homogeneous manner and 
counting strong communities in most of the 
Arab countries, in contrast to the Maronites, 
who tend to emigrate toward the Americas and 
the French-African colonies, most of them have 
made common cause with the Arab world. 

In the congeries of communities which is. 
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Lebanon, oppositions and differences are always 
less glaring and more subtle than in the West. 
The Lebanese have an old habit of compromise. 
A country of meagre resources, Lebanon is too 
dependent on its Arab hinterland to oppose it 
directly. But this habit of seeking the modus 
vivendi is also the background of the present 
drama of Christian Lebanon, which for twenty- 
five years has seen its independence gradually 
nibbled away by the irredentism of its Moslem 
minority. The bridge between West and East 
which Lebanon aspires to establish, and which 
ought to justify its existence as a state to the 
Arab world, is unacceptable to the latter. Their 
leaders repeat emphatically that they do not 
want a Western bridgehead on Middle-Eastern 
Arab soil. Today Lebanon, governed by a fanat- 
ical core of Shiite Moslems, risks losing even its 
nominal independence through having aligned 
itself with the Arab camp in the hope of reach- 
ing an agreement with them. 


The birth of Israel has awakened great hope in 
the hearts of all non-Arab minorities of the Near 
East. It has found a favorable echo in Christian 
Lebanon, where there still exist some free voices 
like that of the Patriarch of Beyrut, Msgr. Mou- 
barak, one of the highest spiritual authorities of 
Lebanon, who told the UNSCOP in 1947: “You 
have not heard the authentic voice of the Leba- 
nese people. The Christian majority of Lebanon, 
which is not represented in the present Lebanese 
government, is resolutely in favor of Zionist re- 
construction.” 


Historical “Old Lebanon’”’ 


“LEBANON,” writes a French Orientalist, “‘is 
a mountain which falls into the sea.” In its pres- 
ent borders, Lebanon is a small country of about 
10,000 square kms. and a little more than a mil- 
lion inhabitants. It consists of the western slope 
of the mountain chain bearing the same name, 
and comprises—in the west, the littoral plain 
from the cape of Ras en Nakura on the Israeli 
frontier; in the north, Tripoli to the border of 
the country of the Allouites, the old autonomous 
territory of Latakia, today a Syrian province; 
in the east, the rich Plain of Bekaa. Classical 
Lebanon is Mount Lebanon (Jebel Lebanon) 
whose heights rise to between 800 and 1500 met- 
ers. The 590,000 Christians form a plurality of 
the 1,200,000 inhabitants of Lebanon, as op- 
posed to the approximately 520,000 Moslems. 
However, because of a considerably higher birth 
rate among the Moslems as well as the constant 
emigration of the Christians, the Moslem popu- 
lation is rising rapidly and threatens to swamp 
the Christian element. 
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The Christians are divided essentially into 
Maronites (325,000),' Greek Orthodox (110, 
000), Greek Catholics (64,000), Orthodox Ar. 
menians (60,000), and 36,000 adherents of 
various sects and subsects (Nestorians, Jacobites, 
Copts, and Protestants). The Maronites are thus 
by far the most numerous. They are the most 
cohesive because the Maronite is the only Orien- 
tal church which has no dissident sect. They are 
also the most active, and because of their politi- 
co-religious organization, their solid peasantry 
firmly entrenched in the country, and their in- 
tellectual élite, they can justly lay claim to na- 
tional entity and to giving the country its 
particular character. 

The Maronites sprang from a Semitic people 
of the same origin as the Arameans who inhab- 
ited Syria. Their name comes from St. Maron, 
an anchorite who evangelized in the 5th Cen- 
tury among the people living along the Phoeni- 
cian coast and in the region of Antioch. Until 
the 6th century they were not distinguished 
from the other Christians, with whom they 
tended to mix. Contained within the province 
of Syria, they were the vassals of the Byzantine 
Empire, and they found themselves embroiled in 
the numerous and fierce religious quarrels which 
divided the Lower Empire. It was one of these 
quarrels which gave birth to the schism of the 
Maronites within the Monophysite sect leading 
to the formation of the autonomous Maronite 
church, whence the “Maronite nation.” The 
Maronite liturgy and rites were always close to 
the Latin liturgy. A union was effected first at 
the time of the Crusades and was definitively 
confirmed in the 16th century, when a Maronite 
seminary was established at Rome in 1584 with 
the consent of the Pope. In the meantime, they 
had known two conquerors—the Arab Empire 
up to the beginning of the 16th century; and the 
Ottoman Empire, which succeeded it in the 
Levant when the Sultan Selim I conquered Syria 
in 1516. 


Nevertheless, withdrawn in their mountains, 
the Maronites of Lebanon were only partially 
subjected to their conquerors. They were able 
to retain their essentially feudal system of organ- 
ization and their religious hierarchy dominated 
by the patriarchs; in fact, a veritable sem 
autonomy. They shared this state with ther 
neighbors the Druzes, whose history is closely 
linked with theirs. Since the capitulations of 
1535 signed between Francis I and Suleiman, 
France was recognized as the official protectot 


1 220,000 Maronites live outside of Lebanon, of whom 60,00 
have retained Lebanese nationality. 7000 Maronites live in * 
rael, in Haifa and along the Lebano-Israeli frontier. 
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of Christians in the Near East and of the Maron- 
ites in particular. 


Unt. the beginning of the 19th century 
Maronite Lebanon was governed by feudal 
chiefs, the emirs, themselves subject to the au- 
thority of the patriarchs, the religious heads of 
the community. The emirs had to conduct bitter 
struggles against the various communities of 
Kurds, Jacobites, Druzes, and Shiites who lived 
in this narrow and inaccessible territory, where in 
valleys between the hills they nurtured separate 
existences. One of the Lebanese emirs, Bechir II, 
was not content to play only a local role, and 
enters into history proper. In 1830 he made over- 
tures to the dissident Mehemet Ali, the Albanian 
adventurer, who from Ottoman Pasha of Egypt 
had become the declared sovereign of that coun- 
try and the rival of the Turks. Mehemet Ali oc- 
cupied Lebanon in 1831 but was driven out in 
1840 by the English and the Turks. His depar- 
ture provoked violent reaction against the Mar- 
onites on the part of their Druze neighbors, in 
revenge for the ten years of favoritism by Mehe- 
met Ali. The two peoples met in bloody battles 
in the mountains and in the Hauran, under the 
indifferent eye of the Turkish Governor. The 
Western powers, especially France, the protector 
of Christian minorities and anxious not to see 
Turkey installed strongly in Lebanon, obtained 
from the Sublime Porte the administrative reor- 
ganization of the country into two Kaymakama 
(districts), one Maronite, the other Druze. Far 
from cooling passions, this reform further 
poisoned relations between the two communities, 
especially since the Turks tried to subject the 
Maronite district to the authority of the Druzes. 
The struggle began again in 1845. New pallia- 
tives did not prevent the horrible massacres of 
1860. This time a French expeditionary corps 
went to re-establish order. An international 
commission worked out new statutes, which 
practically wrested the autonomy of little Leba- 
non from the Turks within the framework of 
Ottoman Syria. The country was governed by 
an administrative council of twelve members in 
which the different communities were repre- 
sented, with, however, a clear Christian pre- 
dominance. At the head was placed a Christian 
governor named by the Sublime Porte. This 
regime was not changed by the Young Turkish 
Revolution, but was abolished in 1915 when 
Turkey entered the war on the side of the Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Liberated in the fall of 1918, Lebanon went to 
France a year later. At that point the Maronite 
nationalist movement, which had been well or- 
ganized and existed clandestinely under the for- 
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mer regime, came into the open. A delegation 
went to Versailles to plead the cause of Chris- 
tian Lebanon. It received a favorable reception 
by the French, who promised independence, ac- 
cess to the sea, and a substantial territorial en- 
largement at the expense of Syria. (Declaration 
of Clemenceau to the Maronite patriarch Msgr. 
Hayek, November 10, 1919.) This promise was 
kept, starting in 1920. In April of that year 
General Gouraud, High Commissioner of France 
in the Levant, constituted “Great Lebanon” by 
adding to the autonomous territory formed by 
the traditional Lebanese Mountain, the city of 
Beyrut, the regions of Tripoli, Saida and Tyre, 
and the rich plain of Bekaa. Lebanon thus ac- 
quired natural frontiers and an area of 10,000 
square kms., more than double its previous area. 
At the same time its population increased from 
400,000 to 1,000,000. But the Christians, who 
were an absolute majority in old Lebanon (75 
percent of the population), fell to 53 percent. 
This disruption of the equilibrium of forces was 
to weigh heavily on the political life of the 
country. 

Its independence solemnly proclaimed on Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, the Lebanese state was endowed 
with a representative council elected by univer- 
sal suffrage and administered by a French gover- 
nor with the help of technical ‘tadvisors.”” How- 
ever, because of difficulties for the French man- 
datory authorities caused by the revolt of the 
Jebel Druze and the nationalists at Damascus on 
the one hand, and on the other hand by the ill- 
will of the newly acquired Moslem population, 
whose pro-Syrian irredentism already manifested 
itself, it was not until 1926 that a Constitution 
prepared by the representative council could be 
promulgated. 

Lebanon became a Republic with direct uni- 
versal suffrage, a Chamber of thirty members 
elected for four years, and a Senate of sixteen 
members, of which two-thirds were elected and 
the other third appointed by the President. 


The Lebanese Republic 


1) The First Steps. The Lebanese were still 
not well prepared for democratic political life. 
The distribution of offices and ministries among 
the different communities proved to be an ex- 
tremely delicate problem. In the term of the 
first President, the Greek Orthodox Charles Deb- 
bas, abuses of power, intrigues, lack of civic 
sense, and especially resistance on the part of the 
Moslems, who complained of oppression, made 
political life almost impossible. An open crisis 
in 1930 was resolved in 1932 only by the decision 
of the High Commissioner to suspend the Con- 
stitution. President Debbas was, however, main- 
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tained in power and French and Lebanese coun- 
cilors were added. 

The Constitution came into effect again two 
years later with the election by the Chamber of 
a new President, M. Emile Edde, a Maronite, who 
served for two terms, that is for six years. It was 
in his tenure that a Franco-Lebanese treaty of 
alliance was signed in 1936, parallelling the 
Franco-Syrian treaty. This treaty, valid for 
twenty-five years, was to be automatically re- 
newed in 1951. It provided for the maintenance 
of French forces in Lebanon and a privileged 
status for French religious and cultural insti- 
tutions. 

Its signing gave rise to violent demonstrations 
in the districts with Moslem majorities. Chris- 
tians and Moslems clashed in bloody riots, espe- 
cially in Beyrut and Tripoli where the bazaars 
were closed for a month. The Moslems de- 
manded the re-attachment of Lebanon as an 
“Arab province” to the Syrian motherland. 
Demonstrations were inspired by the Syrian na- 
tional party founded in 1932 by Anton Saade, 
and by young Moslems of the American Univer- 
sity at Beyrut, which was always a focal point 
of Arab nationalism in Lebanon. It is worth 
dwelling 2 moment on Anton Saade. Violently 
xenophobe and racist from the beginning, he was 
to undergo Nazi influence and adopt its tech- 
nique of shock troops, its myths adapted to Mos- 
lem psychology, its salute and its slogans. His 
symbol was a swastika formed out of crescents. 
He organized numerous conspiracies against the 
Lebanese State. He was arrested in 1934, 1936, 
and 1937, but was always released a few months 
later, so strong was nationalist Moslem pressure.” 
The timidity of Lebanese Christians in the face 
of these provocations sheds light on many aspects 
of political life in Lebanon today. 

The fascist party of Anton Saade was not the 
only one to work for the attachment to Syria. 
Riad El Solh, a Moslem leader, native of Beyrut 
and today Prime Minister of the Lebanese Re- 
public, was for the suppression pure and simple 
of Lebanon. He furnished to Saade’s Nazi party 
a substantial group of youthful recruits through 
his Nejada, young Moslems who under the cover 
of innocent scouting were a disciplined and fana- 
tic para-military group. 


2) Crystallization of tendencies among Leban- 


2 Saade succeeded in fleeing to Germany at the beginning of 
the Second World War and was sent by the Nazis to Argentina 
where he rendered great service to the Axis cause. He was to 
return to Lebanon, without being the least disturbed, in 1943, 
after the coming to power of his friend Riad El Solh. Upon the 
recent suppression of an armed uprising by his group, Saade 
was found guilty of treason and executed. 
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ese Christians. If we wish to get an over-all grasp 
of the principal political formations of Lebanon, 
already well crystallized at this time, without 
getting bogged down in detailed party nomen- 
clature, we can distinguish six general tenden- 
cies: 

We have already mentioned that of the Mos- 
lem nationalists under Anton Saade and Riad 
El Solh. Other Moslems, especially the minority 
groups (certain Shiites, Kurds, Alouites, as well 
as the Druzes) are loyalists, and hope for a uni- 
tary Lebanon where they can be represented 
according to their numerical importance. 

On the Christian side four essential political 
currents stand out: The Maronite Christian 
alignment has the most adherents and resists pan- 
Arabism tenaciously. It has the support of the 
ecclesiastical authorities and aspires to the crea- 
tion of a Christian state in the present limits of 
Lebanon; a state of French language, where pop- 
ulation exchanges with the Arab countries would 
permit an increase in the number of Christians 
in Lebanon and a reduction in the number of 


- Moslems. This alignment contains numerous per- 


sonalities of first rank, among them Emile Edde, 
head of the National Bloc, who includes, al- 
though with prudence, some Maronite national 
aspirations in his political program; and George 
Naccache, the director of the most important 
daily in the Levant, L’Orient. Besides the Na- 
tional Bloc this tendency is supported by a youth 
organization founded by George Naccache in 
1937, the “Lebanese Phalanxes.” These phal- 
anxes, which were directed from the start by an 
energetic head, Pierre Gemmayel, had as their 
objective fighting the Nazi party of Anton 
Saade. They later became the refuge of all those 
in Lebanon who refused to be the victims of an 
Arab Anschluss. A year after its founding, the 
Phalanx movement already had nearly 10,000 
active members.* 

The second of these alignments is called the 
Phoenician. It differs from the preceding one 
only in its strictly lay character. The “Phoeni- 
cians” call themselves Semites but not Arabs, and 
oppose Islam in the name of an ideology seeking 
its roots in ancient Phoenicia. They were sup- 
ported by certain Maronite anti-clerical intel- 
lectuals. They represent the first attempt by the 
Maronites to found a nationalist party in the 
Western sense of the term. 

A certain number of Maronites, called ‘“‘Mini- 
malists,” would like to see the regions added in 


3 During the entire Lebanese-Israeli war the Phalanx move- 
ment had a Secret radio station by which it informed the Leb- 
anese, misled by government propaganda, of the true situation. 
In the recent campaign of the Lebanese government against 
private armies, the Phalanxes were suppressed. 
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1920 detached from traditional Lebanon in or- 
der to create a Christian “national home” in a 
reduced but homogeneous area. “Rather an am- 
putation,” wrote one of their spokesmen, “than 
, Lebanon intoxicated with Pan-Arabism, where 
45 percent of the Lebanese refuse to be Leban- 
we.” (L’Orient, September 5, 1931.) It is curi- 
ous that this tendency has provoked greater 
opposition among the Moslems than the two pre- 
eding ones. The Arab leaders, for whom the 
annexation of Lebanon is only a question of time, 
much prefer a large Lebanon that they can un- 
dermine from within, by exploiting the irre- 
dentism of 500,000 Moslems, to a small homo- 
geneous state which would only be in their eyes 
abridgehead of a foreign power, namely France. 
The final Christian political current is called 
"Empiric,” and follows the line of the present 
president, M. Bechara Khouri. They see friend- 
ship with the Arab states as the only guarantee 
of Lebanese independence, whence their clearly 
pto-Arab orientation. The constituency of 
Khouri and of his “Constitutional Bloc” party, 
particularly cultivated by Great Britain, is com- 
posed mainly of Moslems and Greek Orthodox. 


3) The Second World War and England’s 
entry into the lists. The Franco-Lebanese treaty 
had further increased the political instability of 
the country. The Chamber of Deputies was dis- 
wlved in 1937. The Constitution was amended 
inorder to assure more stability to the parliamen- 
tary regime (the number of deputies was in- 
creased from twenty-eight to sixty and the presi- 
dential term to six years) and the elections which 
followed brought about the slightly paradoxical 
coalition of the two parties of Emile Edde and 
Bechara Khouri. But the international crisis of 
1938 and the entry of France into the war on 
September 3, 1939 led the High Commissioner, 
M. Gabriel Puaux, to suspend the Constitution 
once more. 

During the Vichy period, under the adminis- 
tration of General Dentz, Arab nationalism, en- 
couraged by Axis commissions in the Middle 
Fast, became vigorous. A new president, also 
Maronite, M. Alfred Naccache, was named. It 
was he who received the Free French and English 
forces which entered Syria and Lebanon in the 
first days of June 1941. Generals De Gaulle and 
Catroux assured him as soon as they arrived of 
the desire of the Provisional French Government 
to preserve the complete independence of Leba- 
ton. The English Government solemnly af- 
firmed to Gen. De Gaulle its disinterest in Levant 
affairs, at the same time giving carte blanche to 
General Edward L. Spears, chief of the Military 
Mission in the Levant, who from 1941 on was 
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able to distribute through Lebanon and Syria a 
close network of agents provocateurs. 

It was of no use for Gen. Catroux to promul- 
gate the Constitution anew on March 18, 1943. 
The precipitous political developments in Syria 
and the activities of the British Intelligence cre- 
ated an insurrectional climate in the country 
which was to cost the French and the Christians 
heavily. 

The legislative elections of August and Sep- 
tember 1943 assured the success of Bechara 
Khouri, whose empiricism always consisted in 
concessions to Arab chauvinism. It is also known 
now that he had been England’s man for a long 
time. 

What are the psychological reasons that led a 
great many Lebanese Christians to vote for 
Bechara Khouri? It seems that from the begin- 
ning of his electoral campaign Khouri had posed 
as a “realist,” and he became more convincing 
in direct proportion to the decline of French 
military prestige. The Lebanese no longer felt 
any confidence in the protection of a France 
that had been invaded and conquered. They 
were afraid to be the proteges of a weak power, 
against the Arabs, whose tutelary power was 
none other than the redoubtable British Empire. 
Having, it is true, very little to gain from an 
alliance with the Moslems, but perhaps every- 
thing to lose by obstinate fidelity to France, 
the Lebanese chose what they thought was the 
lesser of the evils. 

The defeat of Emile Edde rang the knell of 
the French in the Levant. The man whom 
Khouri called to the prime ministry was none 
other than Riad El Solh, the fanatical Arab leader 
of Beirut, for whom the solution of the Lebanese 
problem had consisted in 1937 of annexation 
pure and simple by Syria. His first acts were 
marked by aggressive hostility to France. In a 
declaration to the Chamber on October 7, 1943, 
the Premier, without even taking the slightest 
account of France, inaugurated an out-and-out 
Pan-Arab policy. “Lebanon is a country of 
Arab character. Our brothers of the Arab coun- 
tries wish for Lebanon only what Lebanese patri- 
ots wish for themselves. We do not wish Lebanon 
to be a base for imperialism, as they do not want 
Lebanon to be an imperialist corridor leading 
to them.” 

The French authorities reacted vigorously, 
arresting the President and several members of 
the Cabinet and Chamber. Ex-President Edde 
was asked to form an interim government. The 
power of France in the Levant seemed about to 
revive. It was then that the English, until now 
passive spectators of the conflict, became active. 
Agents of General Spears harangued the popu- 
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lace and incited it against France. British trucks 
loaded with automatic arms were left myster). 
ously abandoned in the Moslem souks. The Moy 
lem insurgents benefited throughout the country 
from the active complicity of British civil and 
military personnel. After eleven days of fight. 
ing, the few French units in the Levant had tp 
give up the struggle. Despite engagements up. 
dertaken, England had succeeded in driving 
France from the Levant, attaining a goal it had 
had for more than a century, since Palmerston; 
eliminating France, a Mediterranean power, 
from the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In 1944, carried by Great Britain to the bap. 
tismal font of Pan-Arabism, Lebanon acceded to 
the dignity of an Anglo-Arab commonwealth, 
On October 7, M. Khouri affixed his signature t 
the protocol of Alexandria creating the Leagu 
of Arab States. 
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4. From the pact of Alexandria to the war in 
Palestine. In February 1945 Lebanon courage. 
ously declared war on the all but defeated Axi 
in order to get a seat at the San Francisco Con- 
ference and become a member of the U.N. h 
April 1947 President Khouri dissolved the Cham. 
ber of Deputies and called for new elections to | 
assure an absolute majority to the Pan-Ara 
bloc. Khouri’s “Constitutional Bloc” was elected, 
but the elections were marked by such frauds 
abuses of power, and campaigns of intimidation 
against the Christian opposition, that the major. 
ity of the Lebanese press, including some Moslem 
journals, decried the scandal.* 

The opposition to the fierce Pan-Arabism of 
Riad El Solh organized itself, but it was loyalis} ,, ., 
Moslems and Druzes, under the direction of th jrought 
Moslem ex-premier Abd al Hamid Kharam, whif of the 
formed it. Some Christians joined, but a cost of 
this time on there is a marked passivity of Chris _ e 

‘ a ee j : istadr1 
tian political opinion, either because it has not ‘mere 
yet recovered from the events of 1944 or becauxh dicated. 
of fear of repression. The abstention of thf wcept ; 
Christians disturbed the government. It prop svernn 
voked indignant comments in certain goveft- so - 
ment circles. They went so far as to accuse daly 
Unionists of Emile Edde of conspiring for i om this 
Greater Syria under Abdullah, in exchange fof Hatzair 
which the latter supposedly promised a smalf Bea-Nat 
Christian “national home.” This accusation bf, 

El Solh, who preferred annexation by Damascu 
to seizure by Amman, is not without irony. 

A sign of the fearful submission of the Maror 
ites to the El Solh government was the “‘indign* 
tion” raised in the country by the declaratio 
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4 Thus the 70,000 Armenians, known for their milita 
Christianism, were mostly ‘“‘overlooked” in the electoral cens¥ 
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truck gyorable to Zionism made before the UNSCOP Christian opposition will come out of its stupor. 
Lysteni. by Msgr. Moubarak, Patriarch of Beirut. Strikes For almost a year there has been a sort of revival. 
c Mie ioke out “spontaneously” throughout the coun- The speech of Msgr. Moubarak on St. Maron’s 
ountty } iy. In the Chamber, all the deputies without day, March 1948, stated firmly: “The Christian 
vil and aception denounced him, and the Maronite element, which predominates in Lebanon, is the 
fight. deputies were especially forceful in their indig- basis of the independence of this small country, 
had w ation.” an independence which is now menaced more 
its un- ° : * ede 
driving On May 15, 1948, the Lebanese government, than ever by its er ene ital 
it hag} in agreement with the Arab states, decaced. * SERN CHET Sere SHeaeire Kiet it pacers 
10 ha ishonorable war against the Jews of Palestine. ‘ts Christian character” (from Al Islaah, Leban- 
erston: f ‘el kiss | ese review in New York, March 1948). L’Orient 
power We know the fate both of Fawzi el Kaukji’s ir- ; Mico 34. 8NRi aller th 
| regulars and the army, which, it must be said, ere coher ee rete ie ee ‘Suan oh a 
: : osal O 1 1 
not show great enthusiasm for the war. P 
1e bap- did 8 Mardam Bey: “We vigorously reject the propo- 
eded to} Now that an armistice has been signed and als of the Syrian Premier for revision of the 
wealth the prestige of the team of Khouri and Riad El Arab League pact, for a common foreign policy, 
ture to} Solh is a little shaken, we can hope that the and an army under a single command. Lebanon 
League has not freed itself from the French Mandate in 
5 Msgr. Moubarak had to flee to Paris before the wave of Order to submit to a collective trusteeship of the 
J hostility that his testimony launched. Arab states.” 
War ih 
yurage- 
oe WUUUDUTRA TE ROU REDEDDEUOOET DIGEST OF THE MONTH TOUT CEA UTU ETT EEE EET 
”) Nn- . 
N. h 
Cham. " ana than the price index. But, says Ben- 
onut Israeli Wages and Cost of Living —_ Nathan, it is striking thae this ques 
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aworker’s family, the index includes 
some dozens of commodities, but 
there are dozens of other commodities 
not included and having no effect on 
it, although of course they do affect 


not included in the index vary differ- 
ently from those included, or that 
expenses for clothing and rent, efc. 
which are part of the actual cost of 
living, rise or fall at a different rate 


might seriously affect the war econ- 
omy.” The commission, says Ben- 
Nathan, followed the British example 
in this instance, but without the 
British apparatus for rationing, price 
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control, and subsidies. Even with 
this apparatus, the standard of living 
in Britain fell because many goods 
were simply not available to British 
workers. To prevent the increase of 
purchasing power from being diverted 
into the black market, Britain intro. 
duced compulsory savings. Conditions 
were quite different in Palestine, 
Without subsidies, effective price con. 
trol, rationing, efc. the wage increases, 
tied in with rises in the price index, 
were partially swallowed up by the 
inflation which resulted from the 
pressure of increased purchasing pow. 
er in the free market, Nevertheless, 
the system did benefit the workers 
to an extent. 

“The Histadrut. under Marat lead- 
ership, realized all the flaws in the 
cost of living index and did not rely 
entirely on it. The Histadrut under. 
stood that the cost of living index 
could not be completely renounced, 
because the economy as a whole a 
well as the working class needed 1 
scientific instrument with whose aid 
it would be possible at least in part 
to adjust wages automatically to the 
fluctuating price level. But Mapa 
and the Histadrut did not stop there! 
In the period from 1943 to 1949, the 
Histadrut was able by all sorts of 
methdds to raise the real wages of 
workers not only above 1939 but 
higher than the peak prosperity yea 
of 1934.” 

By the beginning of 1949 the take- 
home pay of workers was 5.6 time 
as high as in 1939, while the price 
index had risen only 3.6 times. This 
was achieved by negotiations to rai 
the basic wage (to which cost of liv. 
ing supplements are added) and by 
various special supplements obtained 
in recent years. In 1948 the His 
tadrut was able to achieve a revision 
in favor of the workers of the basi 
for calculating the price index. 

“In the beginning of 1949, the His 
tadrut made an additional gener 
demand, in negotiating a renewal of 
contracts, for wage increases, which 
resulted in a 15 to 20 percent sis 
in wages for 80 to 90 percent of th 
workers. In this campaign the His 
tadrut again used the argument thi 
statistical experts claimed the prot 
index needed adjustment. Even if th 
experts were correct, and in my of 
inion they were not, the ‘adjustment 
was achieved in full. Is there an! 
justification for coming out again tt 
day with talk of basic revision of th 
index? But Mapam has seized up 
the argument that statistical expert 
are said to have opined that a 4 
point adjustment in the index 3 
necessary. First of all, the fact 
should be presented correctly. TW 
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statistical commission stated that if 
the government decided to base the 
index on black market prices and on 
the high rentals which are asked for 
apartments in new buildings, the in- 
dex would have to be raised by 47 
points. But would anyone in his senses 
suggest to a government which is 
making strenuous efforts today to 
control and eliminate the black mark- 
et, that it should base the price index 
on black market prices? As for the 
new apartments, the statistical com- 
mission itself points out that rentals 
are frozen in 85 percent of all avail- 
able housing units, and the new 
houses are only 50 percent occupied. 
The commission speaks of a 25 point 
adjustment. But the basic error of 
the expert commission is to have fal- 
len into snare of all experts—indiffer- 
ence to reality. They confine them- 
selves strictly to the price index and 
cost of living supplements, proceeding 
through a comparison of food baskets, 
changes in consumption, etc. without 
taking account of the increases in 
take home pay which the labor move- 
ment was able to obtain in past years 
to compensate for flaws in the index.” 

“So LONG as there was no govern- 
ment with a program for reconstruc- 
tion and reform of the economy, the 
Histadrut had the right and the duty 
to fight for wage increases for labor 
in every available form. When there 
was no supervision of profits and 
prices, when sudden price fluctuations 
endangered the workers—the Hista- 
drut was under obligation to protect 
the worker’s standard of living, 
whether the price index supported 
particular demands or not... 

“But a fundamental change has 
taken place in regard to the state, 
the economy, and the working class. 
A government with a labor majority 
has entered the economic arena with 
vigor and resolution. The profits of 
importers are under strict supervision. 
One industrial branch after another 
is being regulated by the government, 
vital commodities upon which the 
worker’s family depends have dropped 
markedly in price. The result is a 
12 point drop in the price index. Ac- 
cording to agreement and custom, 
the cost of living supplements should 
be decreased, especially in view of the 
objective of a new revision of prices 
in all fields after the wage cut, so 
that the drop in cost of living sup- 
plements will be reflected in addition- 
al price cuts. The first charmed cir- 
cle of inflation has been broken. If 
we are faithful to the contracts, which 
were observed during the rise, great 
Prospects open up before us of a con- 
tinual rise in the real wage of the 
workers.” 


Educational Reform 


IN HAPOEL HATZAIR (Mapai week- 
ly) of June 28, I. Gori discussed the 
problems involved in carrying into 
effect Israel’s new compulsory educa- 
tion law for grades 1 to 6: 


"IN THE ROAD to the liberation 

of the Jewish community in Is- 
rael from the shackles of the man- 
date regime, through the direct route 
of independent Jewish sovereignty, 
certain events stand out as milestones 
denoting the distance we have cov- 
ered since May last year . . . One 
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of these milestones is the bill for 
compulsory education, to be intro- 
duced in the Knesset.” 

Critics of the measure, says I Gori, 
demand a program for instituting 
compulsory education for all children 
from 4 to 16 years of age, in iwo 
stages over a period of two years. 
But even the more modest and slower 
program of the government bill in- 
volves immense responsibilities, which 
must be clearly understood. 


Budgetary Difficulties 


THE budgets submitted by the Is- 
raeli Treasury for normal govern- 
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mental functions—not counting the 
secret war budget or the recently 
announced extraordinary budget for 
development—have grown _ steadily 
and swiftly: from July to December 
1948, LI 7.8 million—on a yearly 
baile, LI 15.6 million; from January 
to March, 1949, a sum which—on q 
yearly basis—approximates LI 21, 
million; the most recent budget— 
from April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950 
—LI 41.7 million. A large propor. 
tion of these sums—LI 7.5 million 
in the most recent burget—goes for 
the Defense Ministry; in addition to 
the large sums not made public. Since 
there is continual danger of renewed 
conflict, the large defense budget sev- 
erely hampers the financing of neces- 
sary social services. Of these, it 
should be remembered, in addition to 
education, there are the vast, expen- 
sive projects of health and welfare 
services for the rapidly growing pop- 
ulation, 

The budgetary forecast of the 
costs of compulsory education should 
be accepted with caution. It is based 
on the November 1948 census and on 
forecasts of natural increase and the 
number of school-age immigrants for 
a two-year period. But the growth 
of the Israel population involves so 
many unknown factors that thos 
forecasts should not be implicitly re- 
lied upon. 


Besides, a proper estimate of the 
fiscal burden would include the costs 
of implementing its successive stages, 
and not only the expenses of the cen- 
tral government but of local govern- 
ment as well. At present, the Israeli 
government, on the average, subsid- 
izes local government to the amount 
of 45 percent of teachers’ salaries 
(ranging from 25 percent in Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, Nathanya, Ramat Gan 
to 75 percent in the poorest and most 
backward communities) while the re- 
mainder, as well as all other expenses 
—building equipment, maintenance, 
health services, etc.—are borne locally. 

The total additional cost to the 
government for implementing the 
law will amount to several million 
Israeli pounds annually in a few years. 


Lack of School Buildings 


INADEQUATE facilities for educa- 
tion have been a chronic problem in 
Israel, made more severe by the ces- 
sation of building in recent years. This 
has led to a two-shift system of class- 
es, especially prevalent in the earliest 
grades. Naturally, this makes i 
hard for working mothers whose 
children are in the afternoon shift 
Many are forced to give up work, 
being bound to their children in the 
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mornings. (The proportion of work- 
ing mothers is high in Israel—Ed.) 

The lack of school buildings is it- 
gif a restrictive factor limiting the 
geed with which compulsory educa- 
tion can be introduced. 


lack of Teachers and 
Kindergartners 


ANOTHER restrictive factor is the 
lack of trained teachers and kinder- 
gartners, particularly acute in the 
latter case. Only part of the teachers 
employed in private nurseries and 
kindergartens are adequately trained 
for the public school system. <A 
gecial, severe problem arises in the 
case of Arab schools. Most teachers 
now available for these schools are 
cither poorly trained or, in many 
cases, brought up on the type of 
anti-Jewish incitement previously rife. 
Kindergartens were practically non- 
existent in Arab schools until now. 


Other Difficulties 


ANOTHER grave problem is in- 
volved in bringing back to school 
children who left to go to work at 
a tender age. Such children will re- 
quire special classes to bring them up 
to standard for their age. In most 
cases, also, their families are depend- 
ent on the earnings of the children, 
and relief grants may be necessary 
when the law goes into effect. 

While all these matters necessitate 
a gradual implementation of the law 
generally speaking, says Gori, there 
is no justification for the suggestion 
that it should also be applied in a 
slow succession of stages to the prob- 
lem of child labor. Here precisely an 
immediate enforcement of the law’s 
provisions is required. In the Man- 
date period, children ‘used to begin 
leaving the Jewish schools in the fifth 
grade and the process reached its peak 
at the eigth grade. Thus in Tel-Aviv 
today the first grade has 3500 chil- 
dren and the eighth grade only 2000. 
Most (though not all, of course) of 
the drop results from leaving school 
in order to go to work in order to 
help support the child’s family. 

Not only economic reasons, but 
inadequcies in social and cultural ed- 
ucation of parents, says Gori, are be- 
hind this phenomenon, most marked 
among the Oriental Jewish commun- 
ities. In turn, juvenile delinquents 
are found very often to be just such 
children, who left school to make their 
living on the streets. For these chil- 
dren, the law must provide compul- 
sory evening school classes, and for 
the future prevent early school- 
leaving, 
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ONDENCE 


ing American national interest? I 
meant to imply no such thing. I said 
no such thing. If a man’s views are 
to be discussed, shouldn’t we limit 
ourselves to direct quotations and 
avoid extending the topic by rhetori- 
cal questions which suggest that 
things were said which were not even 
intended? Let me assure Professor 
Janowsky that I believe Senator Taft’s 
and Sumner Welles’ “motives” are 
quite honorable—and that I never 
mentioned their names or questioned 
their motives. These are elementary 
debating tricks and they do not help 
to clarify the basic issues. 

Professor Janowsky asks, “On what 
grounds did Dr, Gideonse assume that 
when Jews differed with him on the 
issue of Palestine they were forgetful 
of American national interest?” And 
then he adds the gratuitous remark 
—especially irrelevant if the reader 
wil remember that the address was 
delivered to a Jewish audience and 
that its contents have subsequently 
been endorsed by other Jewish groups 
—‘certainly he (Dr. Gideonse) would 
not place in a special category those 
American citizens who happen to be 
Jews?” Again, Dr. Gideonse did not 
discuss the views of “Jews” in gen- 
eral but he specified the Stern gang 
and the “Boycott Britain” fanatics. 
Let me add that there was nothing 
in my address that could possibly be 
interpreted as questioning the loyalty 
of Americans, Jews or non-Jews, who 
favor the recognition and strength- 
ening of the State of Israel. It is true 
that I questioned the quality of 
thought of those who think that the 
Stern gang or the “Boycott Britain” 
fanatics “‘strengthen the State of Is- 
rael”—and that was a major thesis 
of my address. I also questioned the 
wisdom of a tendency to look upon 
the American Jew or the American 
of Jewish faith as if he were “in 
Galuth” and I stressed that nothing 
could be further from Jewish realities. 

In summary, let me return to Pro- 
fessor Janowsky’s principal thesis. I 
agree with it wholeheartedly, It re- 
peats the substance of my own state- 
ments—very many of them—before 
Jewish and other audiences in a gen- 
eration of public and civic activity. 
It is directly in line with several par- 
agraphs of the address to which Pro- 
fessor Janowsky referred. If the Jew- 
sh—or any other—community in the 
United States remains within Profess- 
or Janowsky’s formulation of these 
issues, there will never be a legitimate 
question of loyalty.” 

Harry D. GmEonsE 
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ATTRACTIVE RATES 
THE NEW 


ONGRESS HOTEL 


On Sackett Lake - MONTICELLO. N Y 


ALL INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SPORTS * DANCING 
ENTERTAINMENT °* 2 ORCHESTRAS (Latin and 
American Rhythms) * GRILL * COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE * MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
NOW! PHONE MONTICELLO 1051 
ZEE & WEISMAN, OWNER 

MANAGEMENT 


HARRY & SYLVIA COHEN 


GREEN'S LAKESIDE 
PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 
68 miles from New York City 
All Sports - Swimming - Tennis - Fishing - Entertainment 
Rooms with adjoining Baths - Dietary Laws Observed 
Supervised play around the clock 


MR. & MRS. LOUIS GREEN, Props. 
N. Y. Phone: GEdney 8-3002 


Les cscsress sysosisesy sys reper ser srsesid 


PRIVATE DIXIE LAKE 





DIXI£ 


LAKE 


HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 
Ferndale 6, N. Y. 


Lubush Goldberg & Moroff Family 


Free Boating - Bathing - Fishing - All Sports 
Horses - Dancing - Entertainment 
Modern Accommodations - Dietary Laws 
DAY CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


JULY-AUGUST RATES 
$55 to $72.50 per week 


HERING-COLTON-CHADDOCK, Mat. 
Phone: Liberty 654 or 655 


SHELBURNE HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 


FERNDALE, N. Y. 


Cocktail Lounge - Shuffle Board - Dietary Laws 


A. Braude 
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The Perfect Vacation Resort for the Entire Family .. . 


BREEZE LAWN HOTEL 


ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


e@ Children’s Day Camp e@ Excellent Cuisine 
e@ All Sports 


e Dietary Laws 
: @ Cocktail Lounge 


@ Orchestra 
e@ Entertainment 


Attractive Low Rates 
| 
| 


M. ANDERMAN & M. GOLDSTEIN 
Ellenville 575 


LE. 2.6614 e 
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SAND LAKE HOUSE 
On Shores of Sand Lake e LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y. 
Livingston Manor 190-J-1 = 


2500 ft. elevation ¢ Boating, bathing, fishing on our lake 


All sports * Excellent food, tastefully prepared * Television 


JULY and AUGUST $40 up 


Write for Booklet HELEN & DAVID SWITKO 

















HOTEL SEACREST 


4th AVENUE & OCEAN BELMAR, N. J. 
OCEAN FRONT 


e@ Television e Dietary Laws 


Belmar 9-3730 


Winter Resort: 


PARDES GREENWOOD HOTEL 


























JEWIsH FRONTIER 


A REPLY 


Dear Sir: 

I am very glad to read in Dr. Gid. 
eonse’s letter that he agrees “whole. 
heartedly” with the principal thesis 
of my article “The Question of Loy. 
alty.” It is likewise reassuring to 
learn that Dr. Gideonse did not jn. 
tend to convey the meaning which 
appears implicit both in the news. 
paper report of his address and in the 
address itself. Clarification thus dis- 
poses of the main issue. 

However, Dr. Gideonse charges me 
with neglect to read his entire address 
and, by implication at least, with 
misrepresentation of his stated views. ... 

I must dissent strongly that my 
analysis of the meaning and implica- 
tions of Dr. Gideonse’s remarks con- 
stitutes “debating tricks.” A public 
address, even when read from a man- 
uscript, is apt to be generalized and 
vague and it is entirely legitimate to 
probe the full import and the logical 
consequences of a sweeping assertion. 
I regard as equally unacceptable Dr. 
Gideonse’s charge that the reader 
would find it difficult to learn where 
my comments begin and where my 
quotations from his address end, 
They end as they begin with quota- 
tion marks, a technique which every 
literate reader recognizes with ease. 

It is true that Dr. Gideons 
singles out for ‘condemnation the 
Stern group and the “Boycott Britain” 
elements. But regardless of his in- 
tent, the thesis as elaborated in his ad- 
dress, particularly on pages 3-4, con- 
veys to the reader far broader impli- 
cations. These implications are rein- 
forced in the succinct and faithful 
summary of the New York Times... 

Dr. Gideonse underscores the para- 
mountcy of the national interest of 
America ‘“‘as a whole,” embracing 
over-all strategy and essential raw 
materials, especially the oil of the 
Middle East. He goes on to say that 
“if some of our military and diplo- 
matic officials are more interested in 
Near and Middle Eastern oil than 
they are in the fate of the new State 
of Israel, we should remember that 
they are paid a salary by the Amer- 
ican government to protect the n 
tional interest in the largest sense of 
the term.” Then he continues: “Zi- 
onist groups can count on a great deal 
of sympathy in the United States but 
when they try to force Americat 
statesmen and diplomats into verbal 
commitments, which, if they should 
have to be backed by action, might 
lead to a hazarding of significant n* 
tional interests, they are courting 
either confusing and disappointing ft 
versals of policy, or ultimately # 
turn of American public opiniot 
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against their cause as a whole. . .” This 
| submit, must embrace elements far 
broader than the partisans of “Boy- 
wtt Britain” and the Stern group. 
The verbal commitments of Ameri- 
wn statesmen and their reversals of 
policy during the months preceding 
te establishment of the State of Is- 
nel affected the views and organiza- 
tonal policies not alone of extremists 
but of the overwhelming majority 
who favored the Zionist cause. ... 


Finally, Dr. Gideonse points to the 
Council for Judaism as a “reminder of 
the existence of a large and influen- 
til group of American citizens of 
Jewish faith who are not likely to 
forget that it is a major interest of the 
Jewish cause itself to keep our pro- 
gam in Palestine well within the 
framework of American national in- 
terest as a whole.” And in another 
connection he asserts inaccurately 
that the Council for Judaism “has 
ben the one public organized voice 
of Jews of distinction and standing in 
al walks of life that has served to 
make it crystal-clear to Americans at 
large. . .” (the emphasis is Dr. Gid- 


eonse’s) that the Galuth psychology 
is unrepresentative of the Jewish 
community as a whole. The empha- 
tic approval of the Council for Juda- 
ism and the contrast... between the 
Council for Judaism...and Zionist 
groups who try to “force” American 
diplomats into commitments at vari- 
ence with “significant American 
interests” serve to reinforce in the 
mind of the reader the conclusions 
which I have drawn...I am glad to 
learn that he did not intend that his 
words be read in that light. 


Oscar I. JaNowsKY 
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ORNER'S HOTEL 
254 North Main Street 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Tel. Spring Valley 524 & 620 
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Dietary Laws strictly observed 
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Hotel A Alpine 


215 McCABE AVENUE 
BRADLEY BEACH, N. J. 


Asbury Park 3308-5485 


Homelike - Modern 
Near the Ocean 
Excellent Cuisine - Dietary Laws 


Attractive Rates 











EVERGREEN MANOR 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 


All kinds athletic activities, - Dietary 
Laws - Bathing - Reasonable Rates 


Spend A Happy Vacation 
Morris SLUTSKY 
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GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


MOODUS, CONN. 


Connecticut's Famous Summer Resort for Over 37 Years 
@ 


PLAY or RELAX at GRAND VIEW 
© Hollywood Swimming Pool (Underwater Illumination) 
e Planned Social and Athletic Activities 
© Dancing, Entertainment, Movies 
© Plenty of Good Food — Jewish-American Cuisine 
© Children’s Camp Counsellor Supervision 


¢ Excellent Accommodations for 200 Guests 
Main House—Deluxe Hollywood Cottages 


e And SENSIBLE JULY AND AUGUST RATES! 


@ 
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Make Reservations NOW! 
NEW YORK DOOR TO DOOR SERVICE TO GRAND VIEW 
Phone: Moodus 1 Write IRV PIVNICK, Owner-Manager 
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@ Summer Home of the JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 











24th SEASON 





To Celebrate New Israel! 


... the Labor Zionist Camp 
In the Heart of the Bear Mountains © Only 45 miles from New York 
Swimming e All Other Sports e Jewish Activities 





KINDERWELT has throughout its twenty- 
three seasons been the ideal camp for a For yourself . . . 

healthy vocation in a progressive Jewish en- UNSER 
vironment, offering every facility for your 

child’s comfort and recreation. Large staff CAMP 

of educators and trained counsellors, resi- Ideal spot for the discriminating 
dent physician and nurses . . . Classes in vacationist looking for “something 


Jewish studies, dramatics, arts and crafts. Jer to eel haw onde amp on 


vironment. Large social staff 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! a -_ 
&> ——————— LOWEST RATES for the WEEK, or 


UNSER CAMP & KINDERWELT WEEK-END. 
45 East 17th St. New York 3, N. Y. | RESERVATIONS NOW 


CHARLES j. AZENBERG, Manager Phone: ORegon 3-9500 ee nee 
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